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Professor Fred C. Smith, of the Graduate School of Education at Harvard University, 


is editor of the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


In this article he has presented a brief 


statement of the history and principles of the Vocational Guidance Movement in this 
country.—J. B. D. 





OCATIONAL guidance of 
some kind has been given 
the youth of the land for 
generations, but not until 
the early years of the 

Gece present century was any 

attempt made to evolve a 
systematic or scientific solution to the 
problems of occupational adjustment. 

Vocational guidance as we know it 
today had its beginning in a philan- 
thropic organization known as the 
Vocation Bureau of Boston, founded 
in 1908 by Mrs. Quincy Shaw at the 
suggestion of Professor Frank Par- 
sons, a teacher in the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. The controlling 
purpose of this Bureau was to “give 
aid to young people in choosing an 
occupation, preparing themselves for 
it, finding an opening in it, and build- 
ing up a career of efficiency and suc- 
cess,” 

Upon the death of Mr. Parsons two 
years later, the work so well started 
was taken over by Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, who was then Director of the 
Boston Civic Service House. Under 
the new leadership the scope of the 
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work was enlarged and solicited the 
active cooperation of outstanding busi- 
ness, industrial, and educational lead- 
ers of New England. The Massachu- 
setts Corhmissioner of Education be- 
came so much interested in the new 
movement that, at his suggestion, a 
vocational guidance conference was 
called at Boston in 1910, to which 
thirty-five cities from nine states sent 
delegates. The inspiration of this 
first conference soon spread to all 
parts of the country, and as a result 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association was organized at a na- 
tional meeting held at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1913. 

The constitution adopted by the 
Association well sets forth the pur- 
pose of the movement: 

The objects of-the Association are: 
a. To unite all of those persons en- 

gaged in or interested in any 
phase of vocational guidance in 
the United States into one na- 
tional organization and into branch 
organizations representing specific 
localities or specific problems of 
guidance. 
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b. To encourage the formation of 
branch vocational guidance associ- 
tions in the United States which 
shall be affiliated with the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

e. To encourage experimentation in 
and the establishment of voca- 
tional guidance service in commu- 
nities of the United States. 

d. To formulate standards and prin- 
ciples for vocational guidance. 

e. To gather and disseminate infor- 
mation regarding problems of and 
progress in vocational guidance. 

The growth of the National Asso- 
ciation has been constant and quite 
consistent with healthy development. 
Thirty-four branch organizations, cov- 
ering practically all sections of the 
United States, are affiliated with the 
National. A convention is held every 
year just previous to the February 
meeting of the N. E. A. The 1931 
meeting at Detroit registered nearly 
one thousand delegates and the speak- 
ers consisted of some of the outstand- 
ing leaders in education, business, in- 
dustry, and social agencies. The 1932 
convention is to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 18-20. The 
general theme is to be Vocational 
Guidance in a Changing World. 
Topics such as the following will be 
presented for consideration: 

Education, Whither Bound?—The 
relationship of scientific and system- 
atic vocational guidance to changing 
concepts of education, past, present, 
and future. 

The Machine Age and Employ- 
ment.—Technological unemployment 
and the function of guidance in occu- 
pational selection and readjustment. 


Evolution of Our Social Order— 
Trends and tendencies in our go¢j 
moral, and poiitical order affecting 
choice of, preparation for, entranee 
upon, and success in occupational life, 

Who Should Go to College?— 
Methods of selecting recruits to eg). 
lege, adjustment to college life and 
transition from school to work. 

Vocational guidance of the handi- 
capped, occupational adjustment of 
the adult, guidance through social 
agencies, service clubs, school, and 
the home, and many other problems 
will be thoroughly discussed. 

The National Association sponsors 
a periodical, The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, which has grown from 
a twelve-page bulletin with 600 sub 
scribers in 1923, to a forty-eight-page 
magazine with nearly 3000 subscrib- 
ers distributed over every state in the 
Union and practically every foreign 
country. 

The public school should not be 
considered the sole agency for giving 
vocational guidance. In fact, guid 
ance is often most needed among those 
outside the influence of the school. 
Industrial leaders and business men 
are realizing more and more the ne 
cessity for an active, intelligent ap 
proach to the problem of recruiting 
and training employees. Social agen- 
cies and service clubs are rendering 
valuable aid to those who need oceu- 
pational adjustment. 

In order that all interested in the 
problems of guidance may have the 
benefit of past experience within the 
movement, a committee of the Ne 
tional Association has prepared &@ 
small folder, The Principles and 
Practice of Vocational Guidance.’ The 


1 This folder may be secured for 10 cents from the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 


University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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need for guidance in this ever-chang- 
ing world and the philosophy under- 
lying the guidance movement are well 
presented in the following, quoted 
from this folder: 

The Need for Vocational Guidance 

1. Since work occupies one-half of 
the waking time of most individuals, 
it should represent the active expres- 
sion of the whole personality. In view 
of this important function, careful 
study should be given to all of the 
problems involved in vocational ac- 
tivity. 

2. In this country nearly 50% of 
the children who enter the first grade 
leave school by the end of the eighth 
grade; about three-fifths of those who 
enter high school leave before gradua- 
tion. Not only these, but college grad- 
uates as well, go to work with little 
knowledge of the opportunities and 
of the problems of vocational life. 
The professions, business, and indus- 
try are constantly increasing in tech- 
nieality, complexity, and specializa- 
tion. Parents rarely know enough 
about the separate occupations in this 
highly organized situation to be able 
to advise their own children. Organ- 
ized vocational guidance must be pro- 
vided to meet the needs of the modern 
world. 

3. Vocational guidance of some 
sort is inevitable. No one can avoid 
the need for making occupational de- 
cisions. Adequate guidance should 
be provided under supervision to off- 
set the unwise and false guidance of 
untrustworthy advertisements, sugges- 
tions, selfishness, ignorance and other 
prejudiced or unreliable sources. - 


4. Proper vocational adjustment 
for each citizen not only means indi- 


vidual happiness but avoids enormous 
social and economic waste. The im- 
“portance of vocational guidance ap- 
plies thus both to the individual and 
to the State. 


The Principles of Vocational 
Guidance 

The underlying principles which 
govern vocational guidance activities 
are based upon the recognition of in- 
dividual differences, of the complexity 
of modern occupational life, of the 
right of the individual to make his 
own choices and upon the realization 
that the adjustment of an individual 
to his occupation is an ever-changing 
situation. 


1. No two individuals are identi- 
cal in natural endowment or environ- 
mental conditions. Every effort must 
be made to know the individual, his 
intelligence, his special abilities, his 
understanding of work, his health, 
educational achievement, work experi- 
ence, temperament, character, inter- 
ests and his social and economie situa- 
tion. These individual differences 
call for individual attention. To pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all, it be- 
comes necessary to accord separate 
treatment to each. 


2. The advancement of science 
and social and economic changes make 
it increasingly difficult to be familiar 
with all occupations in their diversity 
and in their degree of specialization. 
The nature of the actual work to be 
done, its educational requirements, its 
demands on health, intelligence, spe- 
cial ability, temperament and charac- 
acter, the opportunity it offers for 
training and advancement, the remu- 
neration, the working conditions and 
the importance of the occupation and 
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of the industry—these elements need 
to be known for specific occupations. 
‘This information should be supple- 
mented by a knowledge of educational 
institutions and of the type of train- 
ing they offer. 


3. While the individual should 
thus receive assistance in knowing his 
own qualifications and the occupa- 
tional and educational opportunities 
available, absolute freedom of choice 
is his inherent right and is as impor- 
tant for his development as equality 
of opportunity. 


4. Vocational guidance must take 
account of possible variations in the 
condition and personality of the indi- 
vidual and of the changes likely to 
occur in occupations. Since there is 
a necessity for making continuous ad- 
justments, vocational guidance must 
offer constant service to the indi- 
vidual. 


Vocational guidance, therefore, is 
not an event which may happen to an 
individual, but is a process extending 
over an indefinite period of time. In 
a letter recently received from a lady 
in a nearby state appears this request: 
“This June my son graduates from 
the high school and is then ready 





for that thing called vocational guid. 
ance. Will you send him some 
Guidance cannot be given like a dog 
of medicine any more than can edy. 
cation be taken as a solidified essence 
or concentrated form in a few week, 


Neither can good guidance be im. 
posed by one person upon another. 
Occupational choice or adjustment 
must come from within the person 
himself. It is a self-awakening to the 
problem, self-examination to discover 
objectively and subjectively evidences 
of present and potential capacity, 
self-appratsal of values in ocecupe- 
tional life, self-judgment as to an 
occupational career and methods of 
attaining success, and self-realization 
that he steered his own course through 
the entire process in choosing, prepar- 
ing for, entering upon, and succeed- 
ing in a profitable, recognized ocer- 
pation. 

This process, of course, is to be u- 
der the sympathetic, intelligent guid- 
ance of a knowing, well-trained coun 
selor who guides through suggestion 
and avoids the imposition of too much 
outside assistance. This type of 
guidance is essential in our modem 
dynamic social order. 
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A GROUP GUIDANCE CURRICULUM IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. Ricuarp D. ALLEN 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





To introduce a new subject into the already overcrowded program of studies of the 


modern high school is a real problem. 


No one is more able to present a tried and 


proved solution of the guidance question than Dr. Allen. He has worked out in the 
Providence schools the best system of guidance in the United States.—J. B. D. 


germ PNDIVIDUAL counseling 
I in the senior high school 
is essential to any ade- 
quate program for indi- 
vidualizing secondary edu- 
gored cation. Individual coun- 
seling alone, however, is 
very expensive. Many problems can 
be handled more economically and 
effectively by group methods in a 
well-organized curriculum of the so- 
cial studies, of which the group guid- 
ance units form an important part. 

Out of the maze of suggestions for 
the revision of the social studies cur- 
riulum in the secondary schools, 
there is evolving a reasonable agree- 
ment among educators concerning cer- 
tain basic principles of the senior high 
school program : 

1. Since less than one-fourth of 
those who enter the tenth grade will 
enter college, work should be offered 
that is of a more practical nature than 
the units that have been provided in 
the past to meet college requirements, 
such as Ancient History, Mediaeval 
and Modern History, American His- 
tory and Civics, or English History. 

2. The basic unit in social science 
should be concerned, not with the past 
problems, but with those of the pres- 
ent. It should include modern social 








institutions, community welfare or- 
ganizations, and such topics as educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities; 
problems of educational, vocational, 
and social adjustment; and problems 
of personal and social relations. 

3. These new units should be or- 
ganized and taught in a manner that 
will command the respect of the pu- 
pils, of the community, and of the col- 
leges. They should have the same 
college credit as the traditional sub- 
jects, and may be classified as Com- 
munity and Vocational Civics, or as 
Problems of a Democracy, or as an 
additional unlisted subject. 

4. The practical value of such a 
course indicates that it should be 
elected by college preparatory pupils 
as well as by those who are not intend- 
ing to enter college. The traditional 
history units can be read at any time 
during life; there is no immediate 
haste. A summer’s leisure reading, 
an evening extension course, or a few 
weeks with a tutor will often suffice. 
But much of the content of the new 


unit has a definite and timely impor- . 


tance. It aims to prepare for wiser 
educational and vocational choices 
that must be made soon and should 
be made wisely; it trains pupils in 
making social judgments in problems 
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of everyday life; and it develops right 
attitudes toward social problems in 
the community. It organizes the edu- 
cational values in the experiences of 
daily living. Such a course cannot be 
postponed without great loss to the 
individual and to society. Its guid- 
ance value gives it a place of immedi- 
ate importance in addition to its gen- 
eral educational value. 

It is a trite statement that the 
value of any subject depends more 
upon the teacher than upon the con- 
tent. It would be courting failure to 
impose such a course upon teachers 
who are not interested in these prob- 
lems, whose only contacts have been 
with the past, and who have nothing 
to do with the educational, vocational, 
and social choices which young people 
must make. Moreover, the methods 
to be used in this subject are quite 
different from those in current use in 
the traditional subjects. These les- 
sons are not learned from books alone, 
but from daily experience at home, on 
the street, in school, and in leisure 
time. Group thinking and the case- 
conference method usually take the 
place of the recitation. It is very dif- 
ficult for some teachers to become 
skillful conference leaders. Problems 
of educational and vocational guid- 
ance require teachers who are spe- 
cially selected and trained for the 
work, who understand problems of in- 
dividual differences and are continu- 
ally studying them. These teachers 
require continuous contacts with the 
same pupils for several years, a 
knowledge of occupations and occupa- 
tional problems, and special training 
in methods of individual and group 
counseling. 


All of these considerations draw 


attention to the class counselor ag the 
logical teacher of the new unit. There 
is much similarity between the tech. 
niques of individual guidance and 
group guidance. When the counselor 
finds by individual interviews that 
certain problems are common to most 
of the pupils, such problems become 
units in the group guidance course. 
The class discussions of these prob- 
lems should reduce the length and 
number of individual interviews with 
a saving of considerable time and ex. 


pense. In fact, the separation of 
group counseling from individual 


counseling would seem very  short- 
sighted. Also the keeping of adequate 
personnel records is part of the study 
of individual differences. This is the 
very foundation of the work of the 
Both economy and eff- 
ciency require that all three tasks be 
performed by the same individual as 
far as possible. 


counselor. 


If the above principle prevails, the 
next serious problem concerns its 
practical application in the time 
schedule of the school. Ideally, such 
a course should be extensive rather 
than intensive in its nature, in order 
to accomplish its objectives  effee- 
tively. Its purpose is to arouse inter- 
ests in current educational, vocational 
and social problems, to develop social 
attitudes, and to build up a back 
ground of occupational information. 
Such objectives require considerable 
time, extended over several years. 
There are orientation problems to be 
met in the tenth grade, and others in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. It 
may not be wise or possible to prepare 
for the wise solution of these prob 
lems very far in advance. Contin 
ally changing conditions require com 
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tinual adjustments. For these rea- 
sons, and in order to provide continu- 
ous group contacts of pupils and ad- 
visers, the extensive plan seems pref- 
erable. That is, two periods per week 
for three years rather than five peri- 
ods for one year, or possibly for a 
term in each of the tenth and the 
twelfth years. This plan provides for 
continuity of contacts, for growth, and 
for the development of interests and 
social attitudes. 


When such a plan is impossible, or 
temporarily inadvisable, the subject 
may be introduced as an intensive 
elective for four or five periods each 
week during a year, or continuously 
two separate terms, as_ indicated 
above. If the subject cannot be taught 
by the counselor for all sections of his 
own grade, it may be taught at least 
by a counselor of another grade. Al- 
though this does not provide the con- 
tinuous contacts of counselor and pu- 
pils throughout the entire course, it 
may provide such contacts with some 
pupils at least for a year. That 
should be a definite aid in helping the 
counselor and pupils to know each 
other. Possibly the work of teaching 
might be divided by allotting units 
within the subject to two, or even 
three, counselors, so that the counselor 
of the grade would meet all of his own 
pupils at least a part of the time dur- 
ing the course and thus become better 
acquainted with all of them. 


Even such a compromise would 
have the important advantage of giv- 
ing all of the counselors a major 
teaching assignment in the guidance 
field. This is a matter of very great 
importance in the organization of 
guidance for the following reasons: 

1. As long as the class counselor 


has a teaching program in other sub- 
jects as a major part of his assign- 
ment, he will look upon his guidance 
work as of minor importance. If he 
devotes one or two periods each day 
to counseling and three or four peri- 
ods to mathematics, English, history, 
or foreign languages, such a feeling is 
almost inevitable. It is a natural re- 
sult of a proper sense of proportion. 
Naturally, when he attends conven- 
tions or takes professional courses, the 
distribution of his time and interest 
will nearly correspond to his school 
program. If, however, the greater 
part of his teaching program is in the 
guidance field, he will probably con- 
sider it a major interest and prepare 
for it accordingly. This is essential 
if a trained corps of counselors is 
desired. 

2. One of the best ways to be sure 
that the counselor himself is familiar 
with occupational problems is to re- 
quire that he teach such a course. No 
amount of individual reading can 
compare with the challenge of daily 
preparation for class work and daily 
discussion of problems with classes of 
young people who are interested in 
them. 

3. Case-conference discussions of 
problems of personal and social rela- 
tions give the counselor daily contact 
with pupils in situations that involve 
ideals, social attitudes, character, and 
morals. Such experience is invalu- 
able in the training and development 
of counselors, and in improving the 
effectiveness of their work. 

4. The individual counseling and 
the group guidance programs are mu- 
tually beneficial. The group guid- 
ance program saves time in counsel- 
ing, while the interviews often pro- 
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vide common problems for general 
discussion. The class work is preven- 
tive, while the individual work must 
often be remedial. 

In many of the lessons the usual in- 
structional procedures are evident, 
while in others the case-conference 
method is involved. Most teachers 
are familiar with the former; the lat- 
ter may require a few suggestions. 

In the past it has been the practice 
of religious and moral teachers or 
leaders to evaluate conduct according 
to previously formulated codes. These 
codes represented ideals of right or 
wrong conduct. By applying them to 
any situation each individual might 
know whether an action was good or 
bad. This process was simple since 
it involved merely the application of 
a formula; no thinking or individual 
judgment was required. The think- 
ing and judging had all been done 
by the formulators of the codes. The 
result was a static, not a dynamic way 
of living. 

The Great Teacher avoided this 
error by directing attention away 
from any fixed formula of ready- 
made judgments toward a method of 
insuring social judgments. The golden 
rule required imagination, thinking, 
and the making of judgments. Per- 
haps this explains some of the difficul- 
ties of its application and the slow- 
ness with which humanity has applied 
it, although none challenge its essen- 
tial truth. Difficult as the problem 
may be, it appears that there can be 
no short-cut to character education. 
It seems probable that the desired re- 
sults can be accomplished best through 
continuous practice in making social 
judgments. If this is true, many 
problems must first be solved: Can a 


way be found for providing such prag. 
tice? Can social or moral judgments 
be assured from individuals who haye 
not had previous moral training} 
Must we teach before we practice, 
or can an experiment be set up 
which practice may result directly in 
learning and power? It is the old 
question of the deductive versus the 
inductive method. Shall we first learn 
the principles, or shall we develop 
principles from the original data of 
experiences? It is the method of 
philosophy versus the method of sei- 
ence. 

The case-conference method is the 
result of a principle formulated by 
Spencer and later by Crozier. They 
stated that whenever there is a suff- 
ciently large circle of disinterested 
observers in a problem involving cow 
duct, the group judgment will always 
be a moral judgment. 

If this principle is a natural law 
and can be applied in practice, it may 
have as important results in the field 
of human conduct as the law of gravi- 
tation has had in the science of phys 
ics. Is it possible to set up an experi- 
ment in the field of conduct in such 
a way that a right judgment can al- 
ways be assured? That is the essen- 
tial thing—the social point of view, 
How can it be obtained in every social 
problem ? 

Let us analyze the essential factors 
in the proposed situation or experi- 
ment. They are (1) a problem in- 
volving conduct — not a generalized 
question for debate, but an actual case 
between individuals involving per 
sonal and social relationships; (2) a 
sufficiently large group of disinter- 
ested observers, persons who have 
nothing to gain or to lose by the re 
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sult, who are not influenced by friend- 
ship or by animosities, and who can 
be depended upon to assume an im- 
partial and impersonal attitude; (3) 
an opportunity for free conference, 
the expression of personal opinions, 
the comparison of judgments, the so- 
cialization of individual opinions. 

These are the essential elements of 
the experiment, but three additional 
safeguards are also necessary: (1) the 
development of the conference tech- 
nique; (2) a trained conference lead- 
er who has mastered the method; (3) 
a proper selection and preparation of 
the cases for conference. Progress 
along these lines has already been 
made and material is now available. 
The conference technique has recently 
been formulated. Leaders can be 
trained, and proper cases can be pre- 
pared and selected. 


The development of the conference 
technique has been done only recently 
by experts of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education in order to meet 
problems of instruction involved in 
the training of foremen. In this task 
the traditional educational procedures 
had proved ineffective. The tech- 
nique of the conference is essentially 
different from that of the discussion 
method, the socialized recitation, or 
the project method. Those who are 
interested should read “Training 
Foremen by the Conference Method” 
by Cushman and “The Process of 
Group Thinking” by Harrison S. 
Elliott, as well as the teacher’s manual 
by Paul M. Reading, entitled “The 
Case Conference Method in Problems 
of Everyday Life.” 

The following points are essential: 
(1) The leader does not lead the 
thinking. He merely states the case, 


i 


sees that there is an opportunity for 
the free expression of individual opin- 
ion, and summarizes the group judg- 
ment when it has been made. (2) 
The leader must never show his ap- 
proval or disapproval of individual 
opinions, since such expression will 
terminate the true conference. (3) 
The leader may occasionally ask ques- 
tions to draw out opinions or to call 
attention to additional factors in the 
situation. (4) The conference leader 
must be merely a presiding officer, but 
this requires much skill and self- 
restraint. (5) The conference is 
effective only as long as there is sin- 
cerity in the attitude of the group. 
Such a spirit may be inspired by the 
conference leader. A poor conference 
is a miserable affair, wasteful in time 
and ineffective. A good conference is 
inspiring, constructive, and effective 
because social judgment and social 
pressure are the most effective instru- 
ments for the control of conduct. 


The remaining elements, the leader 
and the case, are the greatest dangers 
of weakness in the method. Teachers 
are frequently poor leaders, because 
they are so much in the habit of ex- 
pressing approval and disapproval of 
individual opinions that they find it 
difficult to refrain from the practice. 
They have been telling pupils what 
they should think and should do for 
so long that it is almost impossible 
for some of them to stop the practice. 
Some of them, however, can be 
trained. All conference leaders need 
criticism if success is to be assured. 
The most common mistake made by 
prospective leaders is that they assume 
that they know all about the confer- 
ence technique merely because it is 
somewhat similar in certain respects 
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to other methods with which they are 
familiar. Moreover, it is difficult 
even for those who understand the 
method to become proficient in actual 
practice. 

The proper statement and selection 
of cases is essential to the success of 
the method. In the first place cases 
must be typical; that is, a majority 
of the pupils must recognize in the 
ease a real problem similar to prob- 
lems in their own experience. A back- 
ground of experience constitutes the 
preparation with which the individu- 
als of the group approach the solution 
of the problem. Without such a back- 
ground, although a group solution 
may not be impossible, it is wasteful 
of time to discuss cases which are not 
problems to a majority of the group. 
It is a common failing of leaders to 
select cases because they are conspicu- 
ous, or difficult, or interesting, al- 
though they are not typical. Such a 
practice is to be condemned. Only 
the case that is a real problem to most 
of the pupils is worthy of group dis- 
cussion. 

A second important consideration 
is that the cases must challenge the 
intelligence of the group. For this 
purpose they must be neither too 
obvious nor too difficult. They must 
not be perfect examples, like the par- 
able which defines through its perfec- 
tion, or horrible examples like the 
stories with which former generations 
attempted to frighten children into 
being good. They must be located in 
“the doubtful realm where a_ hair 
divides the false and true” and where 
reasonable persons may differ in their 
solutions. Here, again, it is necessary 
to avoid a tendency to debate fine dis- 
tinctions, thus making practice in 
formulating social judgments subor- 
dinate to practice in argumentation. 


It is a mistake to assume that any 
novice can formulate a case for eon. 
ference. A study of many cases gyh 
mitted by teachers indicates that most 
of them are either typical or obvious, 

The third step in the preparation 
of cases is a careful analysis of each 
case into its essential elements and 
the preparation of suggestive ques 
tions for the guidance and assistance 
of the conference leader. Such care 
ful preparation prevents rambling 
and aimless discussion. Each ease 
should have definite objectives and be 
a part of a larger unit of instruction, 
It is not sufficient that a case be in- 
teresting or stimulating; it must 
teach. 

Like practice in any other field, 
the practice in making social judg- 
ments may be overdone and _ become 
tiresome. Judiciously used, it devel- 
ops group action, tolerance, moral 
strength, and moral leadership. It 
does this without the necessity of 
preaching. The method promises a 
scientific approach to problems of con- 
duct and character, since it directs 
attention to the original data of con- 
duct and emphasizes group thinking 
rather than fixed formulas. It can be 
made effective with elementary school 
pupils or in adult groups by the 
proper selection and formulation of 
cases and by properly trained leader 
ship. 

The conviction is growing among 
educators that secondary education 
should help all pupils to solve more 
wisely the problems of everyday life. 
There should be preparation to meet 
crises and choices long in advance of 
the time when decision and action be 
come necessary. The approach to this 
problem must come through an ade- 
quate group guidance curriculum. 
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THE GUIDANCE FUNCTION OF THE HOMEROOM 


Jesse B. Davis 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, BOSTON UNIVERSITY 





The traditional high school program of studies and organization gave very little direct 
opportunity to train for citizenship, for character, and for educational or vocational 
guidance. This article describes a recent development which attempts to solve this 
problem through a special school period called the homeroom activity period.—J, B. D. 


gem HERE is much misunder- 
T standing and no little 
controversy over the guid- 
ance function of the home- 
room organization in sec- 
bececeg ondary schools. Before 
entering upon the con- 
troversial questions involved it may 
be best to try to clear up any possible 
misunderstanding in regard to just 
what we mean by a “homeroom.” 








Homeroom DEFINED 


It is the common practice in sec- 
ondary schools, as a scheme of con- 
venient administration, to assign to 
each teacher occupying a room with 
the necessary seating capacity from 
twenty-five to thirty pupils in senior 
high schools and thirty-five pupils in 
junior high schools, as a homeroom 
group. The original purpose of this 
plan was for taking the attendance 
and to provide each pupil with a 
“home” desk where he might keep his 
books and supplies, and where he was 
supposed to go, or to report, when he 
was not otherwise assigned to a class- 
room teacher. 

When this system first appeared in 
the high school only academic class- 
rooms seated with the traditional 
fixed school desks were used. At that 
time there were very few rooms of 
any other type in the building so that 


it was a fairly efficient scheme. How- 
ever, with the expanding of the pro- 
gram of studies to include many sub- 
jects requiring special rooms and 
equipment, the original scheme has 
become very inefficient as, when these 
academic rooms are all occupied, 
nearly one half of the building is 
vacant. Now, it has become neces- 
sary, because of crowded conditions 
and because of the high costs involved, 
to plan the organization of the school 
so that all full time, regular teachers 
will have the responsibility of a 
homeroom group. This necessarily 
means that all special rooms shall be 
designed and equipped so that proper 
seating is provided for the homeroom 
purposes. This is accomplished by 
providing book storage in the pupil 
lockers placed in the corridors, or 
locker alcoves, and planning some 
scheme of seating in each room. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 

The homeroom proved to be such a 
convenient administrative device that 
it has been greatly abused by princi- 
pals who have found it easier to dele- 
gate various duties to the homeroom 
when they could be taken care of just 
as well or better by some other means. 
A few days ago a group of secondary 
teachers listed thirty different duties 
and responsibilities placed upon the 
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homeroom teacher and all within 
their own experience. This group 
then proceeded to eliminate each of 
those tasks which might well be as- 
signed to others. This left the fol- 
lowing administrative tasks as belong- 
ing legitimately to the homeroom :— 


1. Matters of attendance. 

2. Scholarship reports. 

3. Pupil accounting or records and 
reports for the office. 

4. Petty discipline or pupil-teacher 
difficulties. 

5. Announcements of limited num- 
ber. 

6. Locker assignments, etc. 

7. Issuing “pass” slips for library, 
ete. 

8. Interviewing parents. 

The local situation may necessitate 

the increasing of this list to some 

small degree. However, it is very 

evident that many tasks now handled 

by the homeroom teacher can be as- 

sumed by clerks in the office, by the 

pupils themselves, and by special 

teachers, officers, or committees. If 

the homeroom is to serve its most 

important functions, it must be re- 

lieved of every possible task that can 

be cared for in other ways. 


Tue Homeroom Aotivity PErRIop 


Another source of misunderstand- 
ing is the varied use of the term 
“homeroom activity period.” In 
some schools any group of periods 
coming at a given time each day in 
the week and devoted to clubs, assem- 
bly, study, or to the homeroom organ- 
ization is called the homeroom period. 
In other schools the time taken for 
the morning opening exercises, at- 
tendance, and announcements is the 
only homeroom period. A few schools 


have several such periods each day at 
the opening and closing of both morn. 
ing and afternoon sessions. 

some schools have extended the time 
of the opening period from ten to 
twenty or thirty minutes each day for 
programs and discussions. A recent 
study of these practices shows that the 
most satisfactory plan is to have g 
brief period of five to seven minutes 
for the daily opening duties, and then 
to have one full class period once each 
week for the educational functions of 
the homeroom organization. 


EpvucaTIonaL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
HomERooM 


The several functions of this spe- 
cial homeroom activity period may be 
classified as (1) Education for Citi- 
zenship, (2) Character Education, 
and (3) Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Again some may prefer to 
consider this special period as a guid- 
ance period and so classify the activi- 
ties as “social guidance,” “moral 
guidance,” and “vocational guidance.” 
Classify it as you please this period 
set aside for the homeroom group has 
come into existence in response to a 
felt need for a time, place, and a pro- 
cedure to supplement the traditional 
curriculum in order that we may real- 
ize more fully some of the neglected 
objectives of modern education. 


Tue Homeroom Program 

Too often the program of activities 
for the homeroom is left to the teacher 
to use or abuse as she pleases. The 
principal may issue a list of activities 
or of topics to be discussed and then 
leave it to the teachers to work them 
out as best they can. Much valuable 
school time is being wasted in this 
period because insufficient time has 
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been taken (1) to agree upon the 
fundamental aims involved, (2) to 
determine the essential principles and 
practices to be employed, (3) to de- 
termine a legitimate and worthwhile 
program of activities, and (4) to pre- 

the teachers in the techniques of 
handling the period and for enthusias- 
tie cooperation. 

Before starting such an innovation 
it is best to take at least a half year 
to study the problem. A committee 
of the faculty should be assigned to 
the task of investigating and report- 
ing to the teachers’ meeting. Books 
should be read on the subject by all 
of the teachers.!. Experiments shotld 
be tried by interested teachers with 
reports and demonstrations of proce- 
dures. Following these studies a pro- 
gram committee can prepare a list of 
activities and topics for group discus- 
sion. 

Svecestions ror MAKING THE 

PROGRAM 

Several rather fundamental factors 
enter into the planning of the home- 
room activity program. The follow- 
ing considerations should receive the 
serious attention of the committee. 

1. What are the legitimate func- 
tions of this period? Should these 
groups in turn have charge of the as- 
sembly program and take time to 
write and prepare plays, etc. for pres- 
entation? Or, should this time be re- 
served for activities strictly within the 
limitations of social, moral, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance ? 

2. Should there be a separate pro- 
gram for each grade? Certainly there 
are problems peculiar to each year in 


1 Evans and Hallman, “Home Rooms,” A. S. Barnes Co. Germane and Germane, 
Fretwell, E. K., “Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary 


Education,” Silver, Burdett Co. 


Schools,” Houghton, Mifflin and Co 





the junior and senior high schools. 
These particular needs should be 
emphasized. 

3. The pupils should have some 
voice in the selection of activities and 
topics for discussion. Therefore, the 
list prepared for each grade by the 
faculty committee should be sufi- 
ciently large to allow the choice of the 
pupils in selecting the topics for ac- 
tual use, and also to leave some open 
spaces for the pupils to bring up for 
discussion any worthwhile topic of 
immediate interest. 


4. Topics for discussion must be 
within the range of the pupils’ inter- 
ests and at the level of their ability 
to think and to reason. 


5. The use of the case problem 
has proved a most practical proce- 
dure but should not be overdone. 
Some Svueaestions or TECHNIQUE 


A few dangers or mistakes on the 
part of teachers may be pointed out 
by way of warning. Too often the 
procedures of the activity period are 
little different from a recitation. The 
teacher has assumed the whole re- 
sponsibility and, therefore, has killed 
much of the real value of the period. 
She must keep in the background, 
skillfully guiding the discussion and 
encouraging pupil activity to the end 
that they may experience right think- 
ing and right acting. 

The successful use of the “case 
problem” discussion requires careful 
handling on the part of the teacher. 
The use of the questionnaire type of 
notebook has this virtue—that it 
makes all the pupils think and react 
to the questions before a general dis- 
“Character 
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cussion takes place. Cases should be 
wisely chosen for each grade with 
some opportunity for selection by the 
pupils themselves. 


Guipance ReEspPoNSIBILITIES OF THE 
Homeroom TEACHER 

With this defining of the homeroom 
period and its educational opportuni- 
ties the guidance functions of the 
homeroom teacher may be summa- 
rized briefly. 

Because of the administrative du- 
ties of the homeroom teacher no other 
teacher or officer has so intimate a 
contact or knowledge of the individual 
pupil in the group. Therefore, the 
foundations of the guidance function 
are necessarily located in the home- 
room organization. Among the many 
responsibilities of the homeroom the 
following opportunities may prove 
suggestive :— 

1. Group conferences for the free 
discussion of problems _ involving 
school citizenship, social relation- 
ships, ethical standards, educational 
opportunities, general occupational 
fields, ete. 


2. Personal conferences regarding 
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habits of study, health, and adjust. 
ments in school and out. 

3. Assisting the individual in the 
choice of subjects, curriculum, or jy 
making any decision which the school 
organization forces upon him from 
time to time. 

4. Sending the pupil for special 
guidance to the classroom teacher, 
department head, dean, principal, or 
to the guidance expert for special 
counsel whenever such assistance js 


needed. 


Tue Homeroom TEACHER 


Some authorities have objected to 
the plan of placing this guidance 
responsibility upon all of the teachers 
on the ground that not all teachers 
make good homeroom teachers. It is 
equally true that not all teachers 
make good classroom teachers. We 
must take the teachers as we find 
them and, by training them in service 
for new responsibilities, and by the 
more careful selection of new teach- 
ers, we may build up a faculty of 
counselors of youth who are awake to 
the opportunities for character train- 
ing and guidance found in the home 
room activity period. 
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A HOMEROOM MEETING AT TROUP JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Marre McNamara 
DIRECTOR OF GUIDANCE, TROUP JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 





The success of the homeroom activity period depends upon the skill of the teacher in 

guiding the pupils in the process of right group thinking followed by right acting. 

Miss McNamara has described the technique of this procedure as developed in Troup 
Junior High School of New Haven, Connecticut.—J. B. D. 


Gorm TT EPPING into one of the 
S forty-five homerooms at 
Troup Junior High dur- 

ing the homeroom period 

on Monday afternoon one 

bececeg WOuld find a well-organ- 








ized meeting in session 
carried on according to parliamentary 
procedure and in a manner similar to 
that of any business or civie organiza- ° 
tion. 

Would that we had had that train- 
ing, we think, as we observe these 
children and then recall our first at- 
tempts at parliamentary law. 

And why these meetings you ask? 
Because each homeroom is organized 
as a group with duly elected officers 
and once a week for fifty minutes and 
every day for fifteen minutes they 
meet to discuss their problems and 
matters relative to the welfare of the 
school in general. ; 

Let us follow the meeting through. 

The Leader presides. The roll is 
called. The Secretary reads the min- 
utes of the previous meeting. The 
Treasurer reports that his room con- 
tributed five dollars and thirty-five 
cents to the Community Chest Drive, 
the second largest amount contributed 
by any room in the school. Then we 
watch the individual deposits through 
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the school savings plan with the 
Homeroom Bank Director in charge. 
We notice that almost every pupil has 
an individual savings account and we 
decide that this is a good way to teach 
systematic saving. Some pupils have 
been careless in the use of paper in 
the washrooms during the past week 
so that aspect of thrift is emphasized 
by the Treasurer. 


Then follows the reports of the 
various committees. The chairman 
of the Entertainment Committee re- 
ports regarding the next production 
of the Little Theatre Players. The 
members discuss their sale of tickets 
and decide to make some posters to 
advertise the performance to the pub- 
lic. The member of the Research 
Committee tells about the school his- 
tory which is being written and they 
offer to assist him in his work. The 
Homeroom Librarian annouyees that 
three new books have been added to 
the homeroom library. Inquiries are 
heard as to, “Who contributed them ?” 
“Won't they tell us about them so we 
will know whether or not we wish to 
read them.” The Safety Patrol Mem- 
ber discusses the matters brought up 
at the last meeting of the Safety Pa- 
trol Organization. He cautions the 
boys and girls about running through 
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the halls and corridors during the 
noon and afternoon dismissals. They 
agree that this is a dangerous prac- 
tice and therefore “we ought not to do 
it.” The Leader congratulates his 
group upon having achieved a no 
tardiness record during the past week 
and the members agree to try for it 
again. 

Such questions as these from the 
Question Box are then read, discussed, 
and answered: “The Safety Patrol 
Organization says city ordinances pro- 
hibit playing in the streets. We live 
in apartment houses. There are no 
parks or playgrounds in our neigh- 
borhood. Where can we play?” “I 
understand that ninth grade pupils 
are not expected to spend more than 
two hours daily on homework. It 
takes me four hours to get my home- 
work done. What shall I do about 
it?” “TI received a lower mark in 
French than I expected. Should I 
discuss the matter with my French 
teacher ?” 

Then the representative to the 
School Community Council reports. 
A motion is made and seconded that 
the following Courtesy Recommenda- 
tions presented at the last Council 
Meeting be accepted. 


Courtesy RecoMMENDATIONS 
The participation of teachers, 
school officers, and pupils is requested 
in making these recommendations 
outstanding in Troup School. 
Courteous tone as well as words. 
Noisy courtesy is not an asset. 
Requesting — May I please, Miss 
Receiving—Thank you, Miss ; 
Good morning, Miss ——. 
Good night, Miss ——. 





Messenger Manners. 
Quiet 

In corridors. 

In opening and closing doors, 

In crossing room. 

In tone of voice. 

Wait for teacher’s attention. 

Thank you, Miss ' 

No attention to class. 

Quiet exit. 

Class Courtesy. 

Rising when addressed. 

Yes, Miss " 

Thank you, Miss . 

I am sorry but I did not under 
stand. 

Will you please repeat that instruc 
tion ? 











Courtesy to Visitors 


Courteous and helpful assistance, 

“May I help you?” to strangers in 
rooms, corridors, etc. 

Opening the door and _ allowing 
elders to pass through the door ahead. 

Offering chairs, books, seat in a 
sembly. 

Introduction 

Miss , may I present Miss —. 

Respect the right of others by re 
fraining from talking and waving 
hands when someone else is talking, 

The pupils are especially interested 
in these recommendations because 
they had a voice in their making. 
They tell of pupils they saw, observ 
ing them during the past week and of 
instances where boys and girls had a 
chance to practice them but forgot. 
Then someone says, “Let’s dramatize 
them right now so we will be sure to 
remember.” One senses the agree 
ment to observe them and so it was 
no surprise to find the following state 
ment in the December 5, 1930 issue 
of “The Troup Trumpet.” 
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COURTESY 


“After a recent visit to Troup my 
mother commented on the courtesy 
and respect which were shown her by 
a boy who directed her to the office 
and who carefully explained the 
school routine to her. 

That particular boy really lives up 
to Troup School ideals, and brings 
honor to the school. Courtesy is al- 
ways appreciated.” 

Walter Lewis, VII. 


A discussion of the special guid- 
ance lesson for the week follows. A 
letter had been received from the su- 
perintendent of a nearby hospital ask- 
ing the cooperation of the school prin- 
cipal in avoiding the practice of us- 
ing the hospital grounds as a thor- 
oughfare. Instead of sending a notice 
telling the pupils that such a practice 
was prohibited the following case 
problem was prepared for discussion. 


5A HOMEROOM MEETING AT 
TROUP JUNIOR HIGH 


Guipance Lesson XX 
“A Private THOROUGHFARE” 


A short distance from a certain 
school is a hospital. By cutting 
through the driveway leading to the 
hospital building some boys and girls 
on their way to and from school can 
shorten their journey about a block. 
Deep down in their hearts these boys 
and girls know that they should not 
eut through the hospital grounds but 
they continue to do so making it nee- 
essary for the superintendent of the 
hospital to request the cooperation of 
the school principal in abolishing the 
practice. 


Questions for Discussion 
Can you think of any reasons why 
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these boys and girls should cut 
through the hospital grounds ? 

Can you think of any reasons why 
they should not cut through ? 

Is this a serious matter? Why? 
Why not? 

Why do the boys and girls know 
“Deep down in their hearts” that they 
are doing wrong ? 

Why do they do it? 

If they were late for school would 
they be justified in cutting through 
the driveway ¢ 

Suppose all pedestrians, autoists, 
truck drivers, and others took the 
same privilege, what would be likely 
to happen ? 

Have the boys and girls attending 
the school any more right to the privi- 
lege than the other people mentioned ? 

If you were superintendent of the 
hospital what steps would you take to 
remedy the situation ? 

Why did this superintendent notify 
the principal of the school ¢ 

What do you think the superin- 
tendent expects the principal to do? 

Has the school any responsibility in 
the matter ? 

What other action might the super- 
intendent have taken ? 

Do you think the superintendent 
expects a reply to his request? If so, 
what kind of a reply? 

One principal of a school advises 
his pupils thus: “Wherever you are 
and whatever you do, remember you 
are School pupils.” What does 
the principal mean ? 

What is wrong with the attitude— 
“Oh, we should worry about the hos- 
pital. It is a short cut for us.” 

In what way do pupils with wrong 
attitudes injure the reputation of 
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their school and teachers, and misrep- 
resent other pupils in the school ? 

What is your opinion of boys and 
girls who continue the practice of us- 
ing private thoroughfares after the 
matter has been explained to them? 
Explain your answer. 

If such boys and girls continue to 
use the driveway how will it affect 
them personally now? In later life? 

Which is more worthwhile? Tak- 
ing a short cut which is prohibited or 
taking a longer route because it is 
right? Explain your answer. 

What is a nuisance ? 

Can you prove that these boys and 
girls are or are not a nuisance? 

What are private thoroughfares ? 

What protection is offered the hos- 
pital against such offenders? See 
Chap. XX VIII—Sec. 993—page 576 
of Charter and Ordinances of the 
City of New Haven. 

What should this problem teach ? 


How can the boys and girls who 
caused the superintendent to seek the 
cooperation of the principal square 
themselves ¢ 

Discuss and memorize “THE LAW 
or puty” from Hutchins’ Morality 
Code. 

I will try to find out what my 
duty is, what I ought to do as a 
good American, and my duty I 
will do, whether it is easy or 


hard. What it is my duty to do, 
I can do. 
After the questions have been dis- 


cussed, the pupils dramatize the situ- 
ation. 


One pupil represents the superin- 
tendent of the hospital. 


One pupil represents the principal 
of the school. 
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Several pupils represent the 
who are ill in the hospital. 

Several pupils represent the pupils 
who are cutting through. 

Several pupils represent the pupils 
who are not cutting through. 

After the problem has been drama. 
tized the pupils are told that the hos 
pital referred to is Grace, that the 
school is theirs, and the cooperation 
of all in doing what is right is re 
quested. 

You can imagine the pupils 
answers. There are four or five op 
the floor at one time but they quietly 
acquiesce to the right of the one ree 
ognized by the Leader. To prove that 
the boys and girls do think seriously 
about these matters, a letter was re 
ceived from the Superintendent of the 
Hospital three weeks later, stating 
that during the past weeks only two 
pupils had been noticed passing 
through the hospital grounds on their 
way to school. And in the meantime 
a girl whose father was a caretaker 
and who lived on the hospital grounds 
appeared at the Counselor’s office ex- 
plaining that she had been informed 
by Troup pupils that if it was neces 
sary for her to use the private thor 
oughfare on her way to school she 
ought to get a permit granting her 
such permission. Stepping into this 
same homeroom about three weeks 
later we would find the boys and girls 
writing a letter telling what a discus 
sion of the problem taught them. 

The Leader notices that the period 
is almost over. The School Code for 
mulated by a group of pupils is re 
cited, the School Song written by ar 
other pupil is sung, the dismissal bell 
rings, a motion is made and seconded 
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that the meeting be adjourned and 
the pupils pass to their recitations. 
More material was included in the 
above description than could possibly 
be covered in any one homeroom peri- 
od but merely with the intention of 
illustrating the variety of activities 
typical of homeroom meeting periods. 
Each week during the homeroom 
riod a special guidance lesson, the 
topic of which is timely and typical 
of the needs of the pupils is presented. 
Sometimes the special guidance lesson 
is in the hands of the teacher as for 
example when it deals with such 
topics as how to study, how to dis- 
cover interests and abilities, analysis 
of marks, individual counseling, per- 
sonal inventories, and hypothetical 
cases, and again with almost no assist- 
ance from the homeroom teacher the 
pupils themselves plan for campaigns, 
special programs, election of officers, 
and development of school spirit. 


Each homeroom consists of approxi- 
mately an equal number of pupils 
from grades seven, eight and nine. 
These pupils remain in the same 
homeroom during their entire stay in 
junior high, with the same homeroom 
teacher who assumes a definite respon- 
sibility toward each member of her 
group, helping them with personal 
problems and difficulties, aiding in 
the selection of subjects, courses, 
schools, activities, and assisting in 
making the school render a personal 
service to each pupil. 

By organizing the group to work 
out their program of homeroom activi- 
ties the homeroom teacher develops 
the ability to lead and to follow, and 
promotes ideals, attitudes, and judg- 
ments which should result in right 
thinking followed by right action. 
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As a basis from which to work and 
as a guide to stimulate activity in the 
hope of making the homeroom guid- 
ance work permeate the entire school, 
teachers are furnished with mimeo- 
graphed suggestions for activities and 
for correlation with other subjects. 

“Greeting his pupils the Master 
asked : 


‘What would you learn of Me? 

And the reply came: 

‘How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children ? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellow- 
men ¢ 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? ” 


A seventh grade youngster ap- 
peared at the Counselor’s office one 
day shortly after the opening of school 
stating that he didn’t want to miss 
guidance. Inquiries disclosed the fact 
that the boy was a member of the 
school band, permission having been 
granted to that group to meet during 
the homeroom period. In reply to 
the question, “And why don’t you 
want to miss guidance?” the answer 
came, “I’m a new boy in this school 
and guidance tells you everything 
you don’t know.” 


Another day a big fellow came, a 
troublesome sort of a lad, one who 
on several occasions had to be sent for 
because he remained at home without 
sufficient reason. And his complaint 
was that he didn’t think it fair that 
a fire drill should come during a 
homeroom period. Again inquiries 
disclosed the fact that John had the 
floor and the remainder of the group 
were just in the act of acquiescing to 
his desires when the fire bell rang. 
The homeroom teacher reported that 
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it was amusing to watch the expres- room at Troup Junior High. Expe 
sion on his face as he saw his class- riences such as these convince us that 9 
mates stand, pass from the room, and 
then do likewise himself. Yet this 
ability to lead and to follow, devel- 
oped through actual situations during 
the homeroom period becomes an im- 


the personal contact of pupil with pu- 
pil and of teacher with pupil, devel. 
oped during the homeroom period, has 
the power to influence for good, result. 











portant factor in later life. ing as we hope, in the kind of boys ie 
So now no other school activity is and girls America needs. And what 
permitted to interfere with the home- is of greater importance than this? De 
4 
n 
THANKS FOR A CHRISTMAS PARTY 
When all the wreaths are taken down, g 
Poinsettas packed away, 
And all the holly stored upstairs 
For another Christmas day — | 
t 
When all the savory feasts are crumbs, 0 
And candles sputter out, t 
When blithe St. Nick whips up his team t 
With a ringing farewell shout — t 
' : ( 
When tired children drop their toys 
And leave their gay carouse, ‘ 
Behold! The Christmas lingers on ¢ 
And warms your lovely house! f 
( 
And never do your hearts grow dour, 
Your faces melancholy — 
1 The Christmas spirit withers not 
/ With wreath and tree and holly, 
| 
| For every room is radiant ( 
. With a pulsing, inner glow. 
| On every door, the whole house o’er, 
. Hangs unseen mistletoe. 
4 | 
1. Norris Porrer, Jr. 


|. Northeastern University. 
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THE PLACE OF GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


D. J. Noonan 
GRADUATE STUDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Systematic guidance is generally found in junior and senior high schools. Few cities 


pave applied the methods of guidance to the elementary school. 


Mr. Noonan has given 


a very complete statement of the possibilities at this level_—J. B. D. 


eer eN spite of the growth of 

guidance functions in the 
] secondary schools, the ele- 
mentary school has been 








a . 
slow in adopting a guid- 
dececep ance organization of its 


own. It is significant to 
note that the latest yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals contains a few pages on 
guidance among its eight hundred 
pages. And yet, nothing could be 
further from the truth than to say that 
the elementary school is not carrying 
on guidance activities. The titles in 
the index of this yearbook indicate 
that more than half of it is given over 
to a discussion of experiments in vari- 
ous types of pupil adjustment. In- 
cluded in this group we find articles 
on grouping, health education, safety 
education, treatment of problem cases, 
discipline, clubs, school papers, and 
numerous other topics which aim di- 
rectly at the goals of guidance for the 
elementary school level. 

Guidance workers are well aware 
of these conditions. The lower grades 
have been carrying on the work of 
guidance because experience has shown 
the necessity of work in this direction. 
For the most part, the movement in 
this section of the schools has been 
somewhat divorced from the activities 
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of the upper grades. This has been 
due in no small way to the fact that 
“guidance” has carried the suggestion 
of “vocational” to many school people. 
The fact that we find guidance activi- 
ties being carried on is indeed a 
healthy sign. It indicates that the 
necessity for this service has become 
evident on the basis of experience in 
school economy. 

But the time is now at hand for 
the formulation, experimentation and 
adoption of a well planned program 
of guidance in the elementary schools. 
We must either do this or face the 
necessity of depending on the present 
unorganized methods. It is the nature 
of an axiom to say that the quality of 
instruction and the thoroughness of 
learning vary to a greater extent from 
building to building than from room 
to room. If we select two schools 
which draw their pupils from approxi- 
mately the same social group, we must 
necessarily assign a major part of the 
causal influence of the difference to 
the supervisory and administrative 
ability of the principal. He can and 
does perform guidance functions for 
both the teacher and the pupil. But 
it is not enough to perceive these dif- 
ferences and regard them merely as 
school phenomena. They arise as the 
result of guidance and it is our thesis 
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to show what these activities are and 
how they may be appropriated for the 
benefit of all the children in these 
grades. 

There can be little doubt that even 
if guidance did not justify itself as 
an effective agent in the elementary 
school it might easily be justified as a 
necessary supplement for the continu- 
ity of data required for an adequate 
program of adjustment in the second- 
ary schools. Although we do not sug- 
gest that this is the case, it serves to 
emphasize the multiple function of 
personnel records and research. Edu- 
cation has long since passed through 
the stage of answering its questions 
by means of rhetoric and philosophy. 
Valid conclusions for the individual 
and the group must be based upon 
objective material. We cannot begin 
to collect information too early in the 
school life of a child. 

If we define research as the applica- 
tion of a valid reasoning process to 
verifiable data, the need for grouping 
personnel records and research as a 
single phase of guidance at once be- 
comes evident. In order to secure 
school adjustment for the child, both 
as a pupil and as a member of the 
society of the school, we must base our 
conclusion upon data concerning his 
health, family, background, intelli- 
gence rating, school achievement, 
scores on standard tests, special abili- 
ties and records of personality traits. 
By the very nature of the dynamic 
order in which we live it is necessary 
that judgment for a specific period 
must be based upon the most recent 
facts of the case. This demands that 
the records be cumulative and kept 
up to date as far as possible. 

Up to the present time, only prob- 
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lem cases have been adequately cared 
for by means of personnel records 
The popularity of the “case study” 
gives ample evidence of the fact that 
teachers are interested in securing 
adjustment. Of course, we need no 
lengthy discussion of the social jus 
tice of a system which delays taking 
steps until the problem becomes acute; 
or as it usually happens, maladjusted 
cases which do not openly cause trouble 
receive no attention. Every pupil 
should have the benefits enjoyed by 
the best teachers’ classes. This should 
be our ideal. It involves reaching 
each pupil and this, in turn, necessi- 
tates knowing the child. 

Counseling in the elementary schoo 
is a phase of guidance which does not 
need to win its place in the school a 
much as it needs an improved tech 
nique. Like case studies, it has been 
undertaken as a remedial measure by 
many teachers. Contacts with the 
home furnish an example of this type. 
Problems of health, discipline and 
attendance are among the cases which 
have found adjustment in counseling. 
But here again we are liable to allow 
a haphazard functioning unless a defi- 
nite plan is evolved. It seems likely 
that in the absence of special coun 
selors we should make provision for 
allowing each teacher to study a single 
group for a period of two or three 
years. The present plan of semi-an- 
nual promotion in many cities tends 
to defeat lengthy and interesting pu 
pil-teacher contacts. Under the pro 
posed plan, a teacher would have the 
advantage of intimate contacts and 
long duration plus the availability of 
adequate cumulative personnel ree 
ords. Indeed, it would be the duty 
of the teacher to make some of the 
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most valuable contributions to these 
records. 

Health counseling among young 
children must ever be given a promi- 
nent place in the work of the school. 
The training of the child in the habits 
of health is an accepted aim of the 
school. In fact, the burden of the 
‘school in this respect has become even 
greater since the home has ceded so 
many obligations to it. It becomes, 
therefore, an essential part of a guid- 
ance program to establish a well or- 
dered system of health counseling. 
Many children can be prevented from 
developing chronic conditions of many 
kinds. It is no secret that many of 
the cases of maladjustment have a 
basis in poor physical condition. The 
work of the school may be carried on 
much more effectively when these 
causes have been removed —a most 
proper aim of guidance. The estab- 
lishment of medical and dental clinics 
serve as another index of the felt need 
for the entire guidance program since 
so many of its practices have been 
carried on without the actual adoption 
of its title. 

An extension of health guidance 
into the field of neurology and psychi- 
atry has taken place in the same unob- 
trusive way through the felt necessity 
for its benefits. The current yearbook 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals contains several 
articles on this type of work but fails 
to include them under a guidance cap- 
tion. They do, however, point directly 
to the influence of such practices in 
anticipating problem cases in the 
school. In this manner, it has been 
pointed out that segregation can be 
carried out in the earliest stages of 
school life with a minimum of wasted 
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effort on the part of the child and of 
the school. 

A broad understanding of the term 
“discipline” and of the work of guid- 
ance can lead us to the conclusion that 
the former must be approached from 
the viewpoint of the latter. We must 
make use of the facilities provided un- 
der a real guidance organization in 
dealing with these cases. Perhaps we 
may find a solution in the personnel 
record of the guilty one. In other 
cases the fault may lie with the teach- 
er. Whatever the cause, the school 
should recognize its obligation in 
these instances in which the child is 
emotionally exposed. It is likely that 
the school can do much good if it 
assumes the role of guide. Too often 
the child is given a criminal treatment 
which in turn gives rise to an emo- 
tional enforcement of anti-social atti- 
tudes. Perhaps it is no exaggeration 
to say that the school has often played 
an unworthy part in the fostering of 
criminal tendencies through its inade- 
quate handling of maladjusted cases. 
Tendencies for social or anti-social 
conduct are not inborn; they are the 
resultants of factors in experience. 

As in the case of other guidance 
functions, group counseling or orien- 
tation has found its way into the class- 
rooms of the best teachers by its very 
necessity on the learning program of 
all whose lives must be carried on in 
a social setting. Some definite por- 
tion of the curriculum should be de- 
voted to this group work. Under ideal 
methods of teaching and under an 
ideal curriculum we might pass over 
the necessity for this special effort. 
In the light of present conditions, 
however, such a combination of fac- 
tors is still in the realm of the ideal. 
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The case-conference method of deal- 
ing with problems of personal and 
social relationships provides an effec- 
tive instrument in the pursuit of the 
citizenship objectives of the lower 
grades. 


In the elementary school as it is 
organized under the six year plan, the 
homeroom teacher must be the center 
of the guidance organization. This 
does not in any way imply a divorce 
of guidance and teaching activity. 
They are complementary functions. 
In the nominal distinction we insist 
that the objectives of guidance be defi- 
nitely provided for. In the past they 
have been neglected or nurtured de- 
pending on the whims of the teachers 
and principals. If we remember that 
an effective teaching program cannot 
be undertaken without incorporating 
the essential elements of guidance the 
program will necessarily make ade- 
quate provision for the functioning of 
the latter. 

Some of the guidance functions 
must fall beyond the influence of the 
teacher. Regrading and the testing 
program are of this type. Absolute 
segregation of the unfit and regrading 
of the bright or dull pupils will re- 
main the exclusive right of the prin- 
cipal. Data for such changes will 
come to him from the testing pro- 
grams, from standard tests and from 
the reports of trained psychological 
examiners. Homogeneous grouping 
by rooms, if possible, provides an ef- 
fective means for administrative guid- 
ance. He may perform the super- 
visory and guidance functions from 
an inspection of individual pupil at- 
tainment in relation to the ability of 
the students. This function might be 
delegated to subject supervisors but 
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in either case the guidance objectives 
would remain fixed. 


Up to this point we have been cop. 
cerned with the six year elementary 
school plan. In many communiti 
however, the eight year school ¢eop. 
tinues to hold a place in the educg 
tional program. We cannot take the 
added responsibility of these school 
too lightly. The rigidity of their 
programs during the seventh and 
eighth grades with the consequent lack 
of vocation and subject matter explo 
ration make the problem of guidance 
more complex. In these schools it 
would seem best to continue the or 
ganization of guidance as we have 
described its application to the first 
six grades. Important problems of 
adjustment must be made after the 
eighth grade. Preparation should hk 
urdertaken by a somewhat different 
organization of guidance during the 
seventh and eighth grades. Individual 
counseling should be undertaken on a 
larger scale. In the average school, 
one teacher might carry on the work 
when the seventh and eighth grades 
numbered no more than two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pupils 
This counselor might easily carry a 
teaching load of two hours each week 
with each class in these two upper 
grades. This class contact would fur 
nish ample opportunity for meeting 
the members of each group in a way 
by which the counselor might gain a 
deeper insight into character traits 
and attitudes of importance in proper 
guidance. A course in civics would 
seem to be well fitted for following 
out such a program. If it were im- 
possible to make provision for this 
subject then a good counselor might 
easily find opportunity for the attain 
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ment of his goal under another sub- 
ject. 

The transition from the grammar 
school to the senior high school has 
often resulted in great waste to the 
school, the community, and the pupil. 
In many homes the parents have been 
incompetent in the matter of aiding 
the selection of a secondary school for 
their children. Too often have their 
choices rested on their hopes for the 
child rather than on a definite knowl- 
edge of his abilities and aptitudes. 
This is a point at which the school 
should bring its cumulative store of 
evidence to help in planning the child 
to meet his measure of success. With- 
out any sort of guidance organization 
in a formal way many principals have 
done effective work in making this 
change. Visits to secondary schools, 
conferences with parents, parent- 
teacher meetings and literature on the 
secondary schools have all contributed 
some share of benefit to the formula- 
tion of a well rounded plan of guid- 
ance. Although these procedures 
have prevented maladjustment in 
some cases, their effectiveness is neces- 
sarily limited. They cannot take the 
place of a program which sets its goal 
several years in advance and conducts 
a systematic campaign in the attain- 
ment of its objectives. 

The place of the home as an ally in 
a program of guidance cannot be 
overlooked. Some cases of malad- 
justment can be traced definitely to 
this source. In other cases, the child’s 
knowledge of a coéperating school and 
home will be sufficient to prevent the 
rise of troublesome factors. Very 
often the parents fail to realize the 
position of children who are con- 
stantly meeting with failure. If the 
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school enlists the aid of the home for 
a concerted attack on its pupil prob- 
lems much failure may be eliminated. 
This does not suggest that the homes 
become a nagging agent of the school, 
rather does it seek the help of the 
home in the development of healthy 
attitudes towards school work. 


It would be indicative of a lack of 
foresight to neglect the place of lei- 
sure time guidance in the elementary 
schools. The natural tendency of the 
child for play activity may be used 
by the school as a basis upon which 
to develop healthy ideals and atti- 
tudes. School teams, class teams and 
all forms of organized play may be 
encouraged and planned by the schools. 
Interests in special activities such as 
music, drawing and elementary sci- 
ence may be nurtured by the develop- 
ment of club activities. Much good 
can be gained from clubs inasmuch as 
they give opportunity to study abili- 
ties and character traits which are 
not always observed in the formal 
work of the school. Again, clubs in- 
volve the selection of leaders, and 
the development of proper attitudes 
here we have an opportunity for 
towards leadership in codperative so- 
cial enterprises. The records of the 
students should contain adequate in- 
formation concerning these forms of 
activity. These early beginnings of 
aptitude and character traits will offer 
a great field for guidance both by nur- 
ture and remedial aid. Furthermore, 
the more complete picture of the child 
will be of greater value if these rec- 
ords are sent along to the secondary 
school to aid the progressive process 
of educational and vocational guid- 
ance in the later education of the 


pupil. 
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All of our effort in guiding the 
child might be described as a continu- 
ous process of adjustment. We are 
vitally concerned that the school 
should not become an agency for initi- 
ating and supporting social malad- 
justments of any type. That the ele- 
mentary school has recognized some of 
the dangers and taken remedial steps 
has already been shown. But such 
efforts have often been spasmodic and 
unorganized. The challenge is still 
present and we must bend our efforts 
to the end that each child may meet 
with a reasonable measure of success 
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in conformity with the demands of 
his individual nature. By the wide 
spread recognition of the problems 
arising from individual differences 
the groundwork for the introduction 
of an organized system of guidance 
in the elementary schools has beep 
laid and the schools may find an inter. 
pretation of the new order of things 
in the words of Buckingham when he 
says “. there may be misfit 
schools, misfit teachers and misfit 
courses of study but by the very ng 
ture of things there can be no misfit 
| Pe 





RESTLESSNESS 


The moon is high, the road swings by 
Dead white in the summer night. 

Over the hill it roams at its will, 
Through the forest and out of sight. 


My door is flung wide, but none inside, 
Save only my dreams and I. 

But none will abide by my fireside 
Save only my dreams and I. 


They all pass by my dreams and I, 
Not seeking our bed or fire. 

Though we crave to know where the travellers go, 
They laugh at our desire. 


We would go along with the hurrying throng, 
Through the night, my dreams and I, 

But ’tis easier far to stay where we are 
Than to wander, my dreams and I. 


Some night I know, I shall surely go, 
Some night in the wind and the rain; 
The door will be shut, to my little hut, 


Never to open again. 


LzonaRD ALLEN, 


Whitensville, Massachusetts, High School. 
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SYMPOSIUM RATHER THAN DEBATE 


Grace F. SHeparp 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, WHEATON COLLEGE 
NORTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





In providing for individual differences, developing leadership, encouraging pupil 
initiative, the symposium would seem to take high rank. 


gern HAT the symposium is 
more generously idealis- 
T tic than the debate is 
easily demonstrable. My 
line of thought is indi- 
cated in the derivation and 
definition of the words. 








Qecmoee 


Debate comes from de (down) and 
batuere (beat), ML battere (fight). 
It involves the idea of battering, 
pounding violently, bruising or shat- 
tering by beating—cf. battering-ram. 
It presupposes hostility, at its worst 
physically abusive hostility, at its 
most contemptible mere wrangling. 
To be sure, this old literal meaning 
has been extensively modified; we 
should be astonished beyond measure 
if high school debaters began to pum- 
mel each other. 

Symposium is of Greek derivation. 
It means a drinking together. In the 
old Greek banquets, after the dessert, 
there came the symposium, or drink- 
ing party. The food was cleared 
away. Wine and water were brought 
into the banqueting-room and mixed 
in the presence of the guests, in the 
proportion of 3 of water to 1 of wine, 
2 to 1, or 3 to 2. We have now the 
idea of friendliness, hospitality, good 
fellowship. I am stressing the prepo- 
sition sym (together, with). But the 
idea of festivity, conviviality, is to 
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be modified by Greek connotations. 
The Greeks condemned drunkenness 
and they extolled intellectuality. The 
symposium was not devoted to drink- 
ing alone, even of diluted wine, but 
to conversation, to capping of verses, 
asking riddles, jesting, and the like. 
Hence we have the further idea of 
witty or weighted conversation, cen- 
tering about some topic of impor- 
tance,—not mere idle chat,—the talk 
of persons who actually have some- 
thing to say, who feel a responsibility 
to contribute to the establishment of 
truth. Plato’s Symposium presents 
Aristophanes and Socrates among the 
speakers. They discuss creation and 
procreation. 

Now the debate often disregards 
truth, or at least the debaters do. 
They may be appointed to speak on 
the side of the question in which they 
do not believe. They become clever 
sophists, as they argue against con- 
viction and conscience; and the world 
kas justly despised sophists quite as 
much as it has admired them, from 
the time of Aristophanes to our own. 
Not a few thinking men have declined 
to take part in debating societies be- 
cause of this propensity to uproot 
vigorous moral growths. President 
Roosevelt is reported to have thus 
condemned debating. To espouse the 
side against which you have moral 
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convictions is a devastating experi- 
ence. 

Even when arguing upon the side 
in which he believes, the eager debater 
ig often tempted to disregard truth in 
minor considerations or minor phases 
of the subject; he must beat the other 
side; he must close his lips against 
the admission of any damaging fact; 
he must twist, or change, or otherwise 
manipulate evidence so that it may 
batter down his enemy. 

Usually the debater is talking be- 
fore an audience which, at the very 
least, must be kept interested. The 
temptation to play with the audience, 
to trick them, to cajole them, at the 
expense of absolute truth, is stronger 
than some debaters can withstand. 
When the audience becomes the judge 
of the debate, this temptation grows 
even stronger. Self-confident debaters 
naturally rejoice in their own mental 
agility. The delight in intellectual 
adroitness constitutes another menace 
to truth. 

All of these considerations mark 
the informal debate as well as the 
formal. The formal debate, however, 
has further menaces of its own. In 
his anxiety to observe all the proper 
forms, to give the appearance of mas- 
tery, the debater loses sight of the es- 
sence of the question. The time limit, 
too, may be deleterious: it is an arti- 
ficial barrier, which may limit an im- 
portant element or part of the subject, 
or may bound a vacant field that 
somehow or other must be filled up. 

The symposium, on the other hand, 
possesses advantages that exactly bal- 
ance these disadvantages of the de- 
bate. Regard for truth may now 


transcend all other considerations: 
there is no opposing side to beat; 
game, trickery, entertainment of audi- 
ence is ruled out because the whole 
company is contributing to the dis 
cussion—there is no audience except 
the audience of participators. (Qo 
operative endeavor takes the place of 
rivalry, affirmation and support of 
antagonism, the positive perhaps 4s 
against the negative, construction as 
against demolition. I do not intend 
to imply, however, that the sympo 
sium shall be one-sided. Further 
more, the only time limit is the ring 
ing of the bell for the close of the 
recitation hour. 

I would emphasize again the idea 
of cooperation. It seems to me that 
Professor Thomas when he suggests 
the introduction of competition vie 
lates the very nature of the sympo 
sium, its strength, its  ideality.! 
What can possibly appeal more to 
generous youth than united endeavor 
to discover or uphold what is worth 
while ? 

But is the symposium a practicable 
school device? I have served all my 
best wine at the beginning of the ban- 
quet, and have kept my worst until 
the last; we descend from the ideal to 
the practical. There must, of course, 
be some sort of game, some sort of 
plan; otherwise we may get a hap 
hazard, sprawling school exercise, with 
many irrelevant suggestions, uncorre- 
lated observations, and inarticulated 
thoughts. The old Greek symposium 
was organized under a master of the 
feast, a symposiarch, who regulated 
the proceedings in all respects, even 
pronouncing penalties. Why not 9 


1 See Charles Swain Thomas, “‘The Teaching of English in the Secondary School,” Revised 
edition, page 358. 
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ize the modern school symposi- 
ym? Let the class choose their own 
master, as the democratic Greeks 
yoted for their symposiarch from 
gmongst their number. If the choice 
seems likely to fall more than once 
upon the same leader, we can resort 
to the casting of the dice, also a Greek 
custom. In thus carrying out the 
manners of the past, we appeal 
strongly to the imagination of the 
academically-minded _ student. He 
loves this deference to the classics, as 
the boys in the English public schools 
enjoy the game of Grecks and Trojans. 
It is impracticable, however, to fol- 
low the custom of the past in its 
extemporaneousness. We are dealing 
with the minds of children. The 
Greek symposiasts were adults. The 
central topic to which each pupil must 
contribute should be determined in 
advance of the actual symposium, 
some time in advance, I think. The 
pupils must be given an opportunity 
for study, for consideration, if they 
are really to contribute anything 
worth while. Having had a week or 
thereabouts for preliminary prepara- 
tion, the pupils should meet and elect 
their symposiarch. He should be 
given the right to question each one 
about that phase of the subject upon 


which he wishes to talk. In posses- 
sion of this information, the symposi- 
arch can proceed to arrange for the 
actual symposium. 

One thing more is necessary; he 
must have the active support of the 
teacher, not dominating, not exerting 
pressure, not seeming to carry the 
responsibility. And the real state of 
things must not be blinked, either. 
That policy which makes youth think 
that it is governing when it is not is 
one of the most pernicious things in 
our schools today. Teachers and pu- 
pils should know and feel actual facts. 
The actual fact here is that authority 
has been delegated for a single reci- 
tation period, or for less than a recita- 
tion period if the unworthiness of the 
deputy manifests itself. Ordinarily, 
however, the teacher will not need to 
place his hand upon the helm. Boys 
and girls rise to the trust reposed in 
them. They earnestly try to solve the 
great questions of the world, with 
pathetic faith in their own powers. 
Although you have blocked the road 
to Valhalla by sacrificing the debate, 
—we all know that man is naturally 
a fighting animal,—you have opened 
up that fairer prospect of united en- 
deavor to which the genius of our age 
is so hopefully pointing. 
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DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN WRITING 
A THESIS 


Mary A. Leat, Px.D. 


SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Those of our readers who have prepared a thesis, or are preparing one, or who are 

planning to prepare a thesis in the near or more remote future (and these groups 

include most of us) will enjoy this clever summary of the tribulations of those who 

seck a higher degree. It was written at the suggestion of Dr. Arthur J. Jones 

Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pennsylvania, after the members of 
his seminar had pooled and discussed their difficulties. 


gmmrnrFN the fall of each year a 
I few more candidates for 
the doctor’s degree survey 
the ,material they have 
been working on and con- 
Gaver s sider the possibilities of 
being able to finish their 
theses within the academic year. 
Sometimes the survey is unconscious; 
frequently it is very superficial. June 
seems a long way off; much can be 
done in nine months. 

Then, as each meets difficulties— 
such obvious difficulties sometimes— 
he tackles them according to his tem- 
perament and his backbone, but fre- 
quently with a dazed feeling, a feel- 
ing of amazement, a “lack-a-mercy- 
on-us,-this-is-none-of-I” feeling, which 
he hastens to bury beneath the routine 
of his work; for who likes to acknowl- 
edge that he has been caught un- 
awares? Writing a thesis shows him 
up in so many startling ways! What 
is the matter with him anyhow? The 
difficulties—not so large, but so many 
and so unexpected and frequently so 
trivial—seem ever present and static. 
Nine months fritter away; another 
academic year is gone, leaving in its 
wake much debris. What has hap- 
pened to him anyhow? 








It is possibly fair to say that about 
one-half the difficulties in writing a 
thesis can be traced to states of mind 
—different for different persons, to be 
sure, but, in the long run, states of 
mind. Each worker sees himself 
alone in his predicaments, and judges 
himself and his temporarily narrowed 
world accordingly. The verdict is dis- 
couraging, not stimulating. It is in 
view of this situation that these 
Difficulties in Writing a Thesis have 
been compiled, not so much to save 
people from falling into difficulties, 
for that is impossible, as to enable 
them to look at their work in the light 
of the experience of others, and so see, 
perhaps, that their progress, even if 
indistinguishable at times, is, at any 
rate, normal. 

FinpING THE PROBLEM. 


One type of difficulty arises in the 
finding of a problem. 
place it is not easy, always, to find a 
problem that can be completed within 
a reasonable time. A thesis is not @ 
life work. To be a thesis, moreover, 
it must, among other things, be 
unique. For this reason it is nece® 
sary to select for a problem something 
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that shows possibilities of being fin- 
ished before someone else takes the 
matter up. Working alone, as the 
candidate must do, he, of necessity, 
takes longer to do a job than some 
foundation will with its many re- 
sources to call on in pushing the job 
along. A timely problem runs a great 
chance of being suddenly taken up by 
someone else with commercial backing 
and pushed through to the conclusion 
both of the problem and of the possi- 
bilities of its ever being used as a 
thesis. Government material, open as 
it is to anyone who wishes to use it, 
is, for this reason, terra inadvisa to a 
careful worker, intolerant of sloppy 
work, who expects his study to develop 
into a doctor’s thesis. It really seems 
reasonable to have something on a par 
with homestead laws to apply to other 
data “belonging to the people.” 

Even if no one else steps in to fin- 
ish his problem before he can, the can- 
didate sometimes finds that while he 
has been absorbed in the intricate by- 
paths of his investigation, time has 
moved on, and his material is out of 
date. This is particularly true of sur- 
veys. Generally speaking, what is the 
use of a survey of conditions that no 
longer exist ? 

In still another way time influences 
the choice of a problem. Many uni- 
versities have fixed a limit to the num- 
ber of years over which the work for 
a doctor’s degree may extend. In con- 
sequence the question of “how long 
will it take” is a pertinent one, and, 
unless answered thoughtfully, may 
rise again and again with nerve- 
wracking persistence. 

Another difficulty connected with 
the finding of a problem lies in the 
difficulty of getting something within 
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one’s ability. And ability covers much 
in this respect. First, the problem 
must be within one’s resources as to 
expense. Although it is probably im- 
possible to estimate at all exactly the 
cost of writing a thesis, still one can 
match one’s bank book with the trav- 
eling one would have to do, the tables 
one would have to print, and such 
like items of expense. Next, the prob- 
lem must be within one’s resources as 
to background. Some problems re- 
quire a wider general reading, a cer- 
tain type of education, such as certain 
languages or certain statistical dex- 
terity—more than can be acquired on 
the spur of the moment. Third, a 
problem must be within the resources 
of one’s influence. Quite frequently 
securing data means securing permis- 
sion to secure it. This some persons 
can do and some cannot. Then, too, 
some persons can work with others 
and some cannot. If the problem is 
not within a person’s ability in this 
respect, it is not the problem for him. 
Fourth, the problem should be within 
one’s resources as to energy. Writing 
a thesis calls for work uninterrupted 
to any great degree by business or 
friends or family. It calls for long 
stretches of uninterrupted work. 
Last, the problem should be within 
one’s resources as to intelligence of 
that particular brand with which the 
candidate is endewed. It is very nec- 
essary, sometimes, to acquire certain 
tools, certain languages, for instance, 
or certain mathematical skills, if one 
is to tackle certain types of problem. 
The ability to do this may be the 
determining factor in one’s selection 
of a problem. The difficulty of find- 
ing a problem within one’s ability, 
then, looms large. 
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Another difficulty lies in the secur- 
ing of a problem with unique data. 
The line of demarcation between two 
studies is sometimes so faint that, 
since a thesis must be unique, it is 
best to steer clear of certain problems. 
Then, too, try as one will to get hold 
of all possible studies dealing with 
one’s problem, new ones are always 
turning up. “But so-and-so did that” 
or “is doing it” is very discouraging 
when one has worked on a problem 
for several months or a year. 

There is, also, another serious diffi- 
culty in connection with finding a 
problem, although it is not generally 
recognized as belonging to this stage 
of thesis writing; that is the difficulty 
in limiting the problem clearly before 
one starts on it so that the implica- 
tions in the study are clear. It is 
only by doing this that one can avoid 
the temptation of collecting data for 
the purpose of finding the problem. 
Optimism in this respect is apt to be 
fatal. It is necessary to have clearly 
in mind just what one is going for. 
If the goal is not clear, the problem is 
not as yet found. 

Securtne AprqgvaTe Data. 

Once the problem is selected, the 
difficulties in connection with the data 
appear. In the first place, it is hard 
to secure adequate data. Sometimes 
it seems impossible to anticipate all 
the little deficiencies that might ap- 
pear and so guard against them. It 
is hard to stand pat on refusing to 
let some little point slip up “in the 
interests of the study as a whole.” It 
is unbelievably hard not to try to con- 
vince oneself that what one has is just 
as good as the thing one knows he 
ought to have. 





Sometimes, too, one has difficulty 
in understanding the terms used jp 
source material. Terms shift: 4 
thing is called one thing one minute 
and another, another. Are they the 
same or are they different? Some 
times the particular item one is look. 
ing for gets lost in the maze of data; 
it is hard to separate new data from 
old data in a new form. Frequently, 
after one has spent much time in 
securing data, he finds he could have 
secured it in much less time had he 
gone about it differently. Such dis 
coveries help to make difficult work 
of the writing of a thesis. 

One difficulty that crops up again 
and again in connection with data is 
the difficulty in transcribing them. 
Little mistakes creep in and cause 
endless trouble when it comes to get- 
ting rid of them. Pages on bibliogra- 
phies pose boldly along side of an 
alien reference. Many are the hours 
spent hunting for one name, of little 
importance anyhow. Data “look 
queer” — has the transcription been 
checked? Mistakes made at this point 
alter irrevocably the aspect of the 
problem and the validity of the con- 
clusion. There is also the difficulty 
in connection with computations in 
any thesis involving statistical proce 
dures. Mistakes cancel constantly s0 
that frequently errors do not come out 
until a mass of material has piled up, 
the untangling of which makes a Her 
culean task. For this reason, it is 
imperative not only to devise some 
system of checking every use of the 
data, but to apply the checks com 
stantly and consistently as well. Me 
chanical means of collecting data has 
advantages, of course, but it has its 
weaknesses, too, for there are many 
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ible slips in a machine job, slips 
that can be detected only by chance 
when the mistake commands attention 
by its absurdity. 

‘Another difficulty appears in con- 
nection with the data in as much as 
frequently one cannot judge of the 
validity of his material until after he 
has collected it. How many question- 
naires will come in? There is no way 
of telling until they have been sent 
out. Frequently this inability to 
judge validity before collecting calls 
for collecting more data, or perhaps 
entirely new data, after one is well 
into his problem. And that situation 
itself breeds trouble of another order. 

Sometimes when one is apparently 
nicely started, one finds oneself col- 
lecting data in two or more different 
ways; sometimes one organizes the 
same data differently and the results 
are, in consequence, not comparable. 
It is very necessary to establish cri- 
teria for determining procedure in 
this matter of collecting and organiz- 
ing the particular data being utilized. 

Then there is the difficulty of get- 
ting lost in the data: in subdividing 
to such a degree that nothing is 
shown; in not going below the surface 
meaning of the data; in not getting 
everything that the data will yield, 
either the particular data at hand, or 
the data in the light of a wide range 
of studies—a matter of background 
at heart. 

And through all research stalks the 
bogey of selection. The difficulty of 
combatting this is two fold: first, the 
actual problem in eliminating it at 
any point at which it is recognized, 
and second, the difficulty in recogniz- 
ing it at all as a factor skewing re- 


sults. It is the proverbial “snake in 
the grass” for research workers. 
PRESENTING FInprN@s. 

With problem and data and com- 
putations properly in order, difficul- 
ties in presenting findings come to the 
fore. Perhaps first of these is the 
difficulty in organizing a lot of small 
problems into a whole. Without this, 
one says of the finished product, 
“Well, what of it?” Then there is 
the difficulty in deciding which con- 
clusions are worth anything. Too 
often conclusions are based on the 
wishes in one’s mind rather than on 
the definite evidence of the data. It 
is hard too to get a new viewpoint on 
one’s study. The worker knows his 
stuff so well that he cannot appreciate 
that others know nothing about it, 
that others frequently must be in- 
veigled into knowing something about 
it, and certainly that it is above all 
else his necessity to present his mate- 
rial to those who must criticize it in 
terms that can be easily understood. 

There is, too, much difficulty in the 
matter of wording. It is hard word- 
ing as intricate a thing as a thesis, 
particularly one containing statistical 
material, so that the sentences are 
neither so involved that no one can 
make head or tail of them, nor so 
elliptical that their meaning is ob- 
secured. It is hatd to leave no loop 
holes. It is hard to use acceptable 
English, acceptable from the two 
standards of impersonal writing and 
correct writing. It is particularly 
hard to express statistical results so 
that others, not statistically minded, 
can understand the statements. 

Perhaps most difficult of all in the 
matter of presenting results is the 
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matter of preparing charts and tables 
to illustrate findings. In this con- 
nection is the need of considering 
expense as well as clearness; of con- 
sidering clearness to the “lay” reader ; 
of deciding how much of such work 
should go into the printed paper. The 
big danger in connection with this 
phase of presenting material seems to 
be the danger of attempting to express 
too much in one chart or table. And 
since this type of difficulty comes out 
only when the end seems in view, it 
is particularly vicious in its attack. 


Tue Human Factor. 


Many times it is the human factor 
which causes some of the difficulties 
which one encounters when he is writ- 
ing a thesis. Frequently, it is neces- 
sary to secure supplementary material 
of some sort, and frequently getting 
more is what seems almost impossible. 
In some cases it is a question of a 
change of mind—or of heart—on the 
part of the person originally supply- 
ing the data; or in other cases it is 
merely an instance of “You’ve got 
what you asked for; what’s the mat- 
ter now?” Sometimes the privilege 
of securing supplementary data is 
shortly refused for apparently a 
purely ipse dixit reason. 

It is quite necessary for the re- 
search worker to keep in close contact 
with his committee—all members of 
it—and yet not impose on them, some- 
times a difficult bit of adjustment. 
Sometimes the committee changes its 
mind as to what the problem really 
is, and the getting adjusted to a new 
viewpoint is often peculiarly hard. 
Sometimes the members of a com- 
mittee disagree among themselves. 
Walking the tightrope is always diffi- 


cult for a novice. Who’s who whey 
it comes to deciding? The humay 
factor is often a stumbling block, 

Oneself is, of course, part of the 
human factor, and “oneself” produces 
the states of mind characterized in 
the beginning of this paper as causing 
half the trouble in the writing of g 
thesis. Difficulties in connection with 
oneself color the whole process, Ip 
the first place, there is the difficulty 
in securing long stretches of uninter. 
rupted work: one cannot “conclude” 
in a short space of time, and it is the 
constant attempt to bridge gaps that 
tries the patience of the saintliest as 
pirant to the Ph.D. Then there ig 
the difficulty with health. Research 
means constant strain on the eyes, 
and the long stretches of uninter 
rupted work mean lack of exercise, 
The reaction of these on his general 
outlook is not generally recognized by 
the worker. Eye strain and inaction 
breed many states of mind in them 
selves. Other difficulties are even 
more purely states of mind than these. 
Long stretches of uninterrupted work 
mean for most a narrowed outlook, a 
cutting away from friends, from the 
general atmosphere of civilized life, 
One’s problem assumes exaggerated 
importance, possibly amusing to those 
not engaged in a similar quest. Often, 
too, it is difficult to recognize when 
one is wasting time’ by doing the ob 
vious over and over again. Persist 
tency in itself does not solve a prob 
lem. It is hard, very hard to draw 
the line between persistency and 
blindness. 

There is a whole crop of states of 
mind bred by the discouragement that 
arises out of the seemingly unsuccest 
ful tilts with all these difficulties 
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There is the discouragement due to 
the fact that though time is flying 
there is no end of the work on the 
problem in sight. There is discour- 
agement due to the repeated delays 
that one encounters, delays quite out- 
side one’s ordering, delays due to 
waiting for data, waiting for letters, 
waiting for meetings. There is dis- 
couragement born of doubt of the 
value of one’s material when questions 
of adequacy loom up; some born of 
doubt of one’s own ability to carry 
the matter to a successful conclusion. 
Time and time again it seems quite 
immssible to get another’s point of 
view in what seems a pointless or an 
unfair criticism. What one fails to 
hang onto in that case is that the 
criticism is a point of view, and as 
such is worth considering, regardless 
of its fairness. 

Last of all these difficulties with 
oneself comes that of evaluating 
fairly the results of the writing of the 
thesis. What has one gained? Has 
it really been worth while? “Never 
again” is a fairly popular verdict, 
generally couched in different terms, 
but frequently perceptible and even as 
frequently operative. Evaluating the 


results is sometimes a real difficulty. 


Perhaps it is not amiss to suggest 
an evaluation as an antidote to this 
summary of difficulties in writing a 
thesis. If a “Ph. D.” looks back on 
the various stages of his psychological 
experience, and looks for the purpose 
of evaluating, it is possible that he 
see emerging in his consciousness cer- 
tain understandings of himself. He 
would get, in the first place, an objec- 
tive view of himself as a workman— 
how well can he work? How well can 
he check? How well can he stand up 
under the mixture of difficulties he 
needs must encounter? Second, it is 
almost inconceivable that one could 
write a thesis and not secure, in the 
passing, innumerable pointers on deal- 
ing with people under varied condi- 
tions. Third, if his problem has any 
place at all in a broader problem— 
and most have, of course—he cannot 
escape an appreciation of the intricate 
pattern into which all effort seems to 
fit. And last, if he has these, it is 
ten to one that there is slipping 
around in his blood the subtle urge 
to get into the game again for the 
love of the game and the joy of work- 
ing to add to the explanations of the 
why’s of living. The writing of a 
thesis may indeed be treasure-trove 
for some. 
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WHAT ARE THE MOST DESIRABLE CHARACTER 
TRAITS OF TEACHERS? 


As Viewep BY THREE Hunprep Two TEACHERS IN SERVICE IN 
INDIANA AND THREE Hunprep TuHirty-Srx SENIORS IN 
INDIANA UNIveERSITY AND STATE 'TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE IN TerrRE Haute, INDIANA 


C. T. Maran, Pu. D. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 





NY institution which sets 
A for itself the task of 
training teachers for serv- 
ice must constantly chal- 
lenge itself with the re- 
Gaver} sponsibility of assuming 
the task of providing for 
a proper development of desirable 
character traits in those who are 
to train the future citizens of this 
country. 

During the years 1929 and 1930 
the teachers of Davies, Martin, and 
Putnam Counties in Indiana were 
asked to check the twenty traits from 
Table I (see below) which they con- 
sidered the most important. They 
were asked also to add any outstand- 
ing trait not included in the list, and 
if the added trait was, in their opin- 
ion, among the twenty most impor- 
tant, to so indicate it. This was done 
under the guidance of Superintendent 
C. E. Gilley of Davies County, Super- 
intendent R. V. Eddington of Martin 
County, and Superintendent John 
Vermillion of Putnam County. There 
were 92 teachers in service in Davies 
County, 90 in Martin County, and 
120 in Putnam County, making a to- 








tal of 302 teachers in all. Two of 
these counties are contiguous terri- 
tory, but the third county is approxi- 
mately 125 miles distant. 

During the same period the seniors 
of Indiana University, who were pre 
paring to teach, and the seniors of 
State Teachers’ College in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, likewise were asked 
to check the twenty traits from Table 
I which they considered the most im- 
portant. There were 221 students in 
Indiana University and 115 students 
in State Teachers’ College, making a 
total of 336 students in all. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the check-list 
handed each person. 


TasLe [ 
Character Traits for Teachers 


The following Character Traits are 
arranged alphabetically. You are 
asked to arrange in the order of their 
value the twenty most important 
character traits for a teacher. 


Example: 


If you consider concentration the 
most important character trait, list it 
numerically 1, ete. 
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There are sixty-one character traits 
in all, but list only the twenty that 
you consider the most important. 


Ability—Capacity Leadership 
Adaptability Love 

Alertness Loyalty 
Appreciation Magnetism 
Cheerfulness Memory 
Community Spirit Morality 
Concentration N eatness 
Consideration Open-mindedness 
Codperation Organizing Ability 
Courage Patience 

Courtesy Personal Appearance 
Desire’ for Growth Pleasing Voice 
Dignity Poise—Posture 
Earnestness Punctuality 
Enthusiasm Reliability 
Firmness Religion 
Forcefulness Responsibility 
Foresight Reverence 
Friendliness Self-confidence 
Generosity Self-control 
Health Service 

Honesty Sociability 

Humor Sympathy 
Imagination Tact 
Industry—Diligence Technique 

Insight Thoroughness 
Initiative Thoughtfulness 
Judgment Thrift 

Justice Truthfulness 
Kindness Unselfishness 


Knowledge—W isdom 
Note. I. 


Add any outstanding charac- 


ter traits not included in the above list 
which you think should be included in 


that list. 
Note II. 


If there are any character 


traits in the list you add that you think 


should be included 


among the twenty 


most important, indicate them. 


That there were no traits added to 





the sixty-one listed would indicate 
that the 302 teachers in service and 
the 336 seniors preparing to become 
teachers agree that the most impor- 
tant traits for a teacher to possess are 
found among the traits 
listed above. 

The traits checked were then tabu- 
lated separately in descending order 
of choice for each of the five groups, 
and it was found that all of the sixty- 
one traits listed had been checked by 


sixty-one 
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some member of each group. The 
trait receiving the highest number of 
votes was given first place and so on, 
down to the trait receiving the small- 
est number of votes. It soon became 
evident that a study of this type must 
be based upon certain fundamental 
principles if any comparisons were to 


be made. These principles are given 
in Table IT. 


Taste IT 
Explanation: 

I. Every trait would have a rank 
somewhere between 0 and sixty-one if 
all the people in every group ranked 
all the traits. 

II. Traits not included by all in 
the top twenty would occupy a rank- 
ing position somewhere between 20 
and 61 if ranked by the people who 
did not name them. 

III. The ranking position of such 
a trait would vary according to the 
percentage of people in the group not 
naming it; i.e., the smaller the per- 
centage not naming it, the nearer 20 
it would be, and the larger the per- 
centage not naming it, the nearer 61 
it would be. 


Procedure: 


Find the median rank of each trait 
as ranked by the people naming it in 
the top twenty, and multiply it by the 
percentage of the whole group thus 
naming it. From the table following 
find the nearest rank of the trait by 
the percentage of people not naming 
it and multiply it by this percent. 
Divide the sum of the two by 100 to 
find an approximate final rank for 
the trait. 

If this be done for each group and 
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for all groups combined, many valu- 
able comparisons may be made. 
Examples: 

Suppose that trait A was named by 
18% of the group and the median 
rank was 12. 12x18 = 216. 

82% did not name it. According 
to the Table, the nearest rank is 53. 
82 x 53 = 4346. 4346 + 216 —45.62 
= final rank of trait A. 

Suppose that trait B was named 
by 40% with a median of 9. 9x40 
= 360. 

60% did not name it. According 
to the Table the rank is 44. 60x 44 
== 2640. 2640+ 360 = 30.00 — final 
rank of trait B. 
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The percent naming the trait, the 
percent not naming the trait, the 
median rank, and the final rank of 
each were determined from the vote 
cast. 

The traits for the five groups col 
lectively and each group singly were 
then arranged and compared. The 
twenty traits being rated the highest 
by the groups collectively were then 
arranged in descending order of 
choice. The final rating given each 
of these twenty traits by each group 
as well as the twenty most important 
given by the group are shown in 


Table ITI. 


Tasie IIT 


Comparison of Groups I, II, III, IV, and V 
with the Total of all Groups 




















Total Teachers GROUPS SUMMARY 
in service and I-92 II-90 III-120 IV-115 V-221 Not 

Students = 635 Weighed 
EE 55.6 6645 k¥ 60d 2000 o0neces 2* 1* 1* 1* 3* 8 
PED Usebsckseccecoscseces 4* 5* 10* 6* 4* 29 
RE er ee eee 1* 7 2* 4* 12* 26 
Se NO ic sccwesscccences 5* 6* 8* 3* 6* 28 
5. Ability—Capacity .............. 27 2* 6* 2* 6* 42 
OORT e TTT ee 61 11* 4* 5* 7* 89 
 “Seewh Gs pie'ewceinsn 0660.05 59 4* 5* 12* 28 108 
**8, Personal Appearance .......... 10* 9* 7* 7 9* 42 
vise ws ksewk ee side eee ven 9* 8* 9* 17* 13* 56 
le on ioe ween aia eke 3* 12* 28 11* 19* 73 
TT TT rT ere 8* 10* 16* 10* 18* 62 
"PUR, Leadership .......ccccssccceses as 13* 12* 16* 8* 60 
ny SP OTTT cree eee eee Tere 7 41 3* 21 14* 86 
NE |v iasnid seu ews slhiew vido « 6* 28 13* 15* 11* 73 
15, Knowledge—Wisdom ........... 14* 3* 14* 14* 29 74 
Dr NEED -6 cnk0 sic cs cviowesicccees 12* i7* 21 20* 17* 87 
17. Open-mindedness .............. 17* 27 11° 13* 2* 94 
18. Desire for growth ............. 19* 61 15* 8* 23 126 
19. Pleasing Voice ............+++- 30 20* 19* 24 20* 113 
SINE nan seresccassaceves 29 24 33 9* 10* 105 











** Traits appearing in first twenty of all groups. 
* Traits appearing in first twenty of each group. 
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Table III reveals two significant 
facts. elt 
1. That eight of the traits given 
by the whole group, namely, health, 
initiative, tact, enthusiasm, personal 
appearance, patience, self-control, and 
leadership are found in each group 
and are found well at the top of the 
list in each. 

2. That there are very few traits 
given by any group among the first 
twenty that are not found in the gen- 
eral group—the range in number be- 
ing from five jn group one to two in 
group three. J >~ 

While Tale IIT shows a high de- 
gree of correlation between the differ- 
ent groups, the findings are not en- 
tirely satisfactory because of the dif- 
ference in numbers in the various 
groups. The sum of the final rank 


was then weighed by using 15 as a 
common divisor for ninety-two, nine- 
ty, and 115, 120, and 221—the num- 
ber of people in each group—the quo- 
tients being six, six, eight, eight, and 
fifteen. Multiplying the quotients by 
the final rankings, we obtain the fol- 
lowing table. 

A comparison of Table III and 
Table IV shows a shift of position 
of a few traits. Morality occupies 
seventh place unweighed, but falls to 
twenty-first place when weighed; de- 
sire for growth sinks from eighteenth 
to twenty-third place, and pleasing 
voice from nineteenth to twenty-sec- 
ond place. Self-confidence rises from 
twenty-fourth position to seventeenth ; 
humor from twenty-second position to 
twentieth; and reliability shifts from 
twenty-first position to eighteenth po- 


Taste IV 


Final Ranking Taking the Numbers 


in Each Group into Consideration 

















Rank of Traits Groups SUMMARY 
By all Groups I II III IV V Weighed Rank 
Not Weighed (92) (90) (120) (115) (221) 
Multiply by: 6 6 8 8 15 
PO ch 0 seen seeeesass 12 6 8 8 45 79 1 
ae ee 24 30 80 48 60 242 2 
EE “a\dwnib baccewir dae eas 6 42 16 32 180 276 4 
 BMORUMAGTR .ncccsccces 30 36 64 24 90 244 3 
5. Ability—Capacity ...... 162 12 48 16 75 313 5 
GS Codperation ....cscsees 366 66 32 40 105 609 11 
Py soctecsveseces 354 24 40 96 420 934 21 
8. Personal Appearance .. 60 54 56 56 135 361 6 
SS eee 54 48 72 136 195 505 8 
Me Sympathy .... cc ccccces 18 72 224 88 285 687 12 
Mi. Self-Control .......200. 48 42 128 80 240 538 9 
12, Leadership ............ 66 78 96 128 _ 120 488 7 
a ME asinieeaicawses 42 246 24 168 210 690 13 
EL. 36 168 104 120 165 593 10 
15. Knowledge—Wisdom ... 84 18 117 112 436 761 15 
16. Punctuality ........... 72 102 168 160 255 757 14 
17, Open-mindedness ...... 102 162 88 104 390 846 19 
18. Desire for Growth .... 114 366 120 64 345 1009 23 
19, Pleasing oo. eee 180 120 152 192 300 944 22 
20. Adaptability .......... 174 144 264 72 150 804 16 
21, Ne ae 132 180 136 144 240 832 18 
CO Ore 186 126 176 152 225 865 20 
EN, 6 sé oW Ke.nccandeee 210 80 240 200 315 1045 24 
24. Self-confidence ........ 120 108 200 184 290 822 17 
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A sition. Seventeen of the traits are high school teacher is not a part of » 
¥ found among the first twenty named his study. x 
7 b under both ratings. However, Shannon points out og a 
nie. A comparison was then made of page two that there is a difference be ti 
i opinions of the teachers in service and tween the traits requisite for success 0 
4 the college seniors of the first twenty in the elementary school and in the I 
4 traits. This was done by dividing high school. P 
4 the sum of the three weighed groups Charters’ and Wapples’ study shows n 
| ne for each trait by three for the teach- the traits for five groups of teachers 
4} ers, and the sum of the two weighed separately, namely; senior high school, f 
TE groups for each trait for the seniors junior high school, intermediate 0 
4 by two. A comparison of each was grades, primary and kindergarten, 
a also made with those given by Char- and rural school. The sum which c 
by ters and Wapples' and by Shannon.? each group gave to a trait was added s 
ty It must be remembered that Dr. and divided by five to give the aver. I 
BB Shannon has considered in his study age rating. 
1a the traits of the high school teacher It should also be noted that the sum } 
4 alone. Whether or not the success of total of traits named were not exactly : 
hi the elementary teacher demands traits the same nor were they always defined ‘ 
a identical with those demanded of the in the same manner. Hence, one ‘ 
my TasLe V 
HM Comparison of Traits in This Study with the Studies 


a Made by Charters and Shannon 
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Teachers in Service Charters 
and Students, Weighed Teachers Students and Shannon 
NUMBER 638 302 336 Wapples 
RR RT 1* 1* 11* 7 > ) 
SE TEEPE CT ETE eT ee 4* 3* 20* 21* 
ech be ees banneadee eee cie 3% 4* 4* 15*9 | 
SE Tce Eeabvanwecdesvondeasewees ees 2% 7 3* 9*9 
De) NEO 6 ccs ceccccceccccveces 8* 2* 7* 16* ( 
6. Personal Appearance ................. 5* 6* 14* 71 | 
Me “MOMONMNED occ cscs ccccccccccccceseces 10* 9* 15* 37 
ea aine pasa'sin.n'o obewie ns see eens 6* 12* 16* 29 | 
Ee g* 13* 2* ge | 
cid ecb dewedseneeeecscees 11* 10* 1* 1** 
SE ss 0sie che ewewvecceencescees 23 5* 12* 4* 
Es oxi Sb bh CAlb 640.4 05% 00K KOO aO¥.s 13* 14* 3* 10* 
DE Naa cvacescscccesecsesecvees se 12* 16* 8* 17* 
Se ss bacidns sues ccececcessvades 14* 18* 21 18* 
18. Knowledge—Wisdom .............e00.. 7 27 19* 20* 
sive shes beeen ce eenb wes 29 8* 6* 19* 
i ED crcccveccceesscscccceses 19* 25 10* 30 
i , sctbkecicn sv S4ked Se ensc ton aes 21 11* 18* 3* 
19. Open-mindedness ..............++eee00. 15* 20* 22 23 
SET PETTITT Tee TET 24 15* 5* 36 








* Traits appearing in first twenty of each group. 


1 Charters and Wapples, “Commonwealth Teacher Training Study,’’ page 18. 
2 Shannon, J. R., “Personal and Social Traits Requisite for High Grade Teaching in Second- 
ary Schools.” 
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might not expect as high a degree of 
correlation between the various studies 
gs would have obtained if the same 
traits defined in exactly the same 
manner had been used in each study. 
However, the Table following shows 
a high degree of correlation of judg- 
ment in the three studies. 

Table V reveals several significant 
facts. Among the most important 
ones are: 

1. That there is a high degree of 
correlation as to the twenty most out- 
standing traits which a teacher should 
possess. 

9. That certain traits such as 
health, tact, enthusiasm, judgment, 
self-control, and cooperation rank 
among the most important traits ac- 
cording to the studies made. 

3. That there is a high degree of 
correlation of judgment shown be- 
tween the opinions of the teachers in 
service and of the seniors preparing 
to teach as to desirable traits. 


4. That the high degree of corre- 
lation between the judgment of stu- 
dents and of teachers in service indi- 
eates that the two institutions whose 
students with the necessity for devel- 
oping desirable personal traits. (The 
three hundred and two teachers in 
service were graduated from several 
higher institutions of learning. ) 

5. That teacher training institu- 
tions and all institutions that propose 
to train teachers must give serious 
attention to developing desirable traits 
if they are to justify their existence. 

In order to see more clearly the 
degree of correlation of the judgments 
of the teachers in service and of the 
college seniors as to the most impor- 
tant as well as the least significant 
traits two Charts are given. One of 





the Charts shows the estimate of each 
group of the first twenty traits while 
the second Chart shows the lack of 
importance placed upon some of the 
traits. From the second Chart it is 
to be observed: 


1. That both teachers and students 
place small emphasis upon thrift. One 
might expect this because of a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of the people 
of the nation to spend and enjoy the 
present rather than to save for a fu- 
ture time; thereby relieving them- 
selves of the pain of saving. 

2. That service receives small con- 
sideration, indicating that both groups 
look upon teaching from an economic 
standpoint, primarily. 

3. That if certain traits are desir- 
able, they should be stressed and de- 
veloped during the training period of 
the prospective teacher. 

4. That educators should work out 
a list of desirable traits and that pros- 
pective teachers should be given a list 
and have the same explained during 
their years of preparation for teaching. 


As society becomes more and more 
complex it becomes increasingly more 
difficult to determine the aims or pur- 
poses of education. The demands 
made upon the individual in a com- 
plex society are much greater than the 
demands made upon the same indi- 
vidual in a simple or primitive soci- 
ety. Hence, the imparting of knowl- 
edge and the socializing of each hu- 
man being become of significant im- 
portance. The responses given as 
shown by the above Charts clearly 
indicate that we are shifting our 
ideas of education. 

The educational system of the 
United States had its foundation in 
religious and moral instruction. 
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Schools with us, as with the older 
European countries from which our 
early settlers came, arose as children 
cf the Church. From instruments of 
religion they have been gradually 
changed to institutions of the State. 
The meeting house was the center not 
only of religious life but also of civil 
life. The early college presidents 
were required to be ministers of the 
gospel. Building of character was 
erected as a definite aim in all edu- 
cation. 

The second great factor which was 
stressed was thrift. The ability of 
the individual to care for himself and 
family financially and to provide a 
competency for old age or misfortune 
was a sacred duty of each individual. 
The present tendency among the 
masses seems to be to “spend today 
and let tomorrow take care of itself.” 
High-powered salesmanship has used 
that war cry to stimulate business. 

The importance of those two out- 
standing basic aims of a former edu- 
cation seem to be receding into the 
background as shown by the Charts. 
The men and women who were trained 
in those two so-called virtues of a 
former day were not only the men 
and women who developed the pioneer 
life, but were those who have given 
to society its economic stability, its 
political sagacity and statesmanship, 
its social respect and courtesy, and 
its cultural estimate of true values. 

It is urged by some that the teacher 
should have the privilege to dissipate 
a bit as an individual in other profes- 
sions or occupations. That argument 
we grant in part. But can a civiliza- 


tion commit itself to a program of 
dissipation, or is there constant need 
to pull up to higher moral standards 
those of all occupation ? 

In recent years society has wit. 
nessed the excesses practiced by some 
of those engaged in training youth for 
citizenship from the University down 
to the primary grades. This may be 
the result of the changing attitude 
toward the importance of morality 
and religion. 

Society has also witnessed the tend- 
ency to minimize thrift in our eduea- 
tional development, thereby bringing 
on financial depression and economie 
debauchery. It would seem that the 
educational systems of today need to 
take stock of these fundamental prin- 
ciples in training the youth of our 
land, and that we need to re-empha- 
size the teaching of Religion, Moral- 
ity, and Thrift. 

How can the individual be moral 
when he fails to practice thrift? Lack 
of thrift breeds dishonesty, which in 
turn breaks down the resistance of 
the moral fiber of the individual. 
When resistance is once broken, every 
element of undesirable citizenship 
finds easier access to the life of the 
individual. 

If we were to answer the question 
as to what is the most important aim 
in education, would we not have to 
agree that it is the development of 
moral character and its inseparable 
religious influence and thrift? 

[Note.—Prof. E. A. Abell and Superin- 
tendents R. V. Eddington, John Vermillion, 


and C. C. Gilley, gave the author valuable 
assistance. ] 
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This fascinating story of how literature and art have stimulated travel can easily be 
paralleled by how travel has vitalized the teaching of these subjects. 


gern FN one of the corridors of 
the British Museum the 
| observant traveler will see 
a bust of the Emperor 
Hadrian, who, in the 2nd 
, Century A. D. made the 
Grand Tour of the Roman 
Empire. The head is slightly bent, 
as if to catch every sound. The eyes 
and the mouth suggest, as the historian 
Bury tells us, that he desired “To see 
all that was to be seen, to know all 
that was to be known, to do all that 
was to be done.” No modern traveler 
could plan a more complete program. 
In fact “doing” Europe is often the 
cnly objective, while the seeing and 
knowing are generally neglected. 
There is a story of a more recent 
traveler, lingering in the Holy Land, 
who was deeply pained at the irrever- 
ent hurry of an American, who arrived 
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there one afternoon, scurried over the 
sacred places and prepared to depart 
early the next morning. He timidly 
inquired of his swift-footed friend, 
why he, who had come so far, rushed 
away so quickly. “Sir,” said the 
American, “I am timed to do Europe 
in a fortnight; I have thrown in the 
Holy Land, but if I stay here longer 
than one night I cannot see Killarney 
which takes three days.” I need not 
tell you how useless it would be to 
write this article for a Roman Em- 


peror like Hadrian. He made his last 
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terrestrial tour long centuries ago. It 
is equally futile to hope to do much 
for our modern trippers who have 
such an unusual sense of values as 
our three-day Killarney friend. There 
are, however, thousands of serious- 
minded travelers who are eager to read 
the pages that are open to be read by 
all who follow the train mankind has 
made in wandering from his birth- 
along the Valley of the Nile or the 
more distant Mesopotamia. In each 
of his established abodes, whether in 
sea-locked Greece, sunny Italy, the 
mid-European lands, or the “Tight 
Little Isle” of England, elements of 
our civilization have been contributed, 
and it is for us to see what we can of 
these peoples and the physical environ- 
ment that has played such an impor- 
tnat part in their share of the ever- 
continuing drama of mankind. 

The observant traveler finds geo- 
graphic influences revealed at every 
turn of his journey. History, Art and 
Literature are to be seen as mere ex- 

















pressions of his efforts to adapt him- 
self to the geographic mold into which 
the human race has been poured. This 
mold has shaped the life of every 
people and the character of their civi- 
lization and no escape has yet been 
found from it. 

With the fundamental factors of 
geography forming the stage setting 
of the great human drama that has 
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been enacted thru all the centuries 
of the past, is it not an important and 
fascinating element of the travelers 
interests to study the mighty stage on 
which the actors of this drama have 
moved ¢ 

Almost the first topic of the traveler 
as he begins his journey to the Old 
World is that “Great Blue River of 
the Sea,” the Gulf Stream, into whose 
waters he passes within a few hours 
after setting sail. Cold and sleet may 
prevail on the sidewalks of New York, 
but he soon lays aside his overcoat to 
bask in the languorous sunshine. How 
few, as they are carried along some 
seventy miles a day by this genial cur- 
rent, realize that five hundred Ama- 
zons, three thousand Mississippis or 
ten thousand Hudsons would scarcely 
form this tremendous flow of water 
across the Atlantic. 

The people of England know all too 
well its great influence on the climate 
of their “Tight Little Isle.” If it 
were to lose 10 degrees of its average 
temperature, ice age conditions would, 
no doubt, prevail in England and 
Northern Europe. The glossy ivy that 
waves from Norman Keeps would 
never have survived the breathless 
extremes of cold or heat, nor would 
England’s climate have been like 
spring half the year and autumn the 
other half and the fields always green, 
were it not for this ceaseless warming 
breath from the southern seas. When 
cne visits Versailles and the Trianons 
or the Chateau Country, he may recall 
to mind that it was our own Post- 
master General, Benjamin Franklin, 
who participated in the “Old Court 
Life of France” who gave the grandest 
and most mighty of\our terrestrial phe- 
nomena, the name of “Gulf Stream.” 
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GEOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE 


The summer traveler is cousin and 
disciple to the poets, for many have 
begun their travels under their g 
gestion and have followed their guid- 
ing verses. Just as the poets of the 
later half of the Eighteenth Century 
began to respond to the countenance 
and heart of the great world, so there 
has arisen a hunger for travel, and 
it is a pity to satisfy that hunger with 
anything less than the best that the 
world offers. It was Wordsworth who 
made the English Lakes a place for 
holidays. That fascinating region 
south of Glasgow had to be touched by 
Burns with the glamour of Romance 
before the traveler included it in his 
itinerary. The Tweed would still wind 
its silver way through a region of 
beautiful landscape, and Melrose or 
Dryburgh Abbeys recount their story 
in stone to only an occasional visitor, 
had not Scott heralded their fame in 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
Many places are more beautiful than 
the narrow gorge between Loch Ach- 
ray and Loch Katrine but Scott in his 
“Lady of the Lake” immortalized 
“The Trossachs,” and the traveler for- 
gets the rain and mist because of un- 
forgettable verse. Rousseau and Byron 
drew such marvelous poetic pictures of 
Lake Geneva that Switzerland then 
and there began its role as the play- 
ground of Europe. The travelers 
found that Lake Geneva was only one 
of the many gems in this little moun- 
tain republic, that lies between France, 
Germany and Italy, and speaks all 
their language. It was for Schiller 
by his famous rendering of the Tell 
Legends to bring Lake Lucerne to the 
notice of the tourist. What visitations 
this land has aroused! It is a veri- 
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table mirage of lakes, pastures, forests 
and quaint village. To those once 
there it is a “Mirage of Memory.” To 
those yet to go it is a “Mirage of 
Imagination.” 

What an influence nature, as here 
found, must have had upon the great 
of earth. On the shores of one little 
lake we can feel the thrill, if we only 
will, of the grandeurs that inspired 
Dumas, George Eliot, Gibbons, Victor 
Hugo, Rousseau, Ruskin, Shelley and 
Voltaire. Like them “we may grow 
tired and weary of the hustle and 
bustle of city streets, but nature wears 
a freshness and a glory that never 
fades.” 

Much of the finest poetry and prose 
in the English language is like an 
empty goblet until you pour into it 
your own private memories of land- 
seapes and flowers and birds, hills, 
valleys, mountains and lakes. 


Mountain Passes 


The journey of European travelers 
is almost sure to take them over one 
of the great Alpine mountain passes 
that have been the highways of na- 
tions since history began. To many 
they are only necessary short cuts 
through a mountain barrier that sepa- 
rates them from their chosen destina- 
tion. It may be the Brenner, through 
which Goth and Visigoth came to 
strike at the very heart of the Roman 
Empire, or the St. Bernard at whose 
summit so many pilgrims found rest 
and suceor, or anyone of the half 
dozen others. All have taken a promi- 
nent part in the crossing of the Alps 
which has been the main business of 
European men from the beginning of 
our history. The people to the south 
of the Alps became civilized much 
earlier and those to the north were 


always trying to get down into that 
civilization either to trade, settle or 
just raid. 

Men early learned by experiment 
which were the better ways. In 
Roman times the Great St. Bernard 
was known as the “Ascent of Jove” 
and on its summit a temple was dedi- 
cated to their great deity who ruled 
the dwelling place of the gods on Mt. 
Olympus. Several reasons made it of 
outstanding importance. It had less 
obstacles, being less steep, on either 
side, and there was a less difficult pas- 
sage under overhanging snow with its 
danger of avalanches. Although higher 
than the Brenner or the Little St. 
3ernard, what were a few thousand 
feet higher climb as compared with 
the ease of approach and passage into 
the heart of the rich Lombard Plains. 
When the Alps were pierced by rail- 
road tunnels these great highways fell 
somewhat into disuse, but the coming 
of motor traffic has rejuvenated them. 
Today the open air traveler has no 
reason to overlook their history. Rich- 
elieu and Louis XIII, Napoleon, The 
Holy Roman Emperors, Hannibal, 
Caesar, Charlemagne, and others of 
the mighty names in history have 
looked upon these lofty mountain 
peaks and shadowy gorges, and have 
changed the history of nations by their 
journeys. What an almost endless 
panorama of enticing tales of war, 
commerce and romance are indelibly 
written along the slopes of these moun- 
tain valleys and beneath the overhang- 
ing cliffs of torrential streams. 


GEOGRAPHY AND PAINTING 
Of all the four reasons why the 
great artists of the past seemed to fall 
into definite territorial groups there 
is no more dominant factor for artists 
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and public alike in the formation of 
character and outlook, and so for the 
feeling for beauty in form and color, 
than that of place and climate. It is 
easily noticed in a study of the early 
Tuscan painter, or even those further 
north under Florentine influence and 
tradition, how little individual colors 
seem influenced by any dominant tone 
of light. Among Venetian lagoons 
and beyond the Alps where the atmos- 
phere is more misty and twilight and 
dawn longer, the softer, richer and 
more subtle are the color variations. 
The pleasure of the pictures of artists 
in Northern lands arise from the har- 
mony of color that meet and blend. 

In Spain, even in the great art of 
El Greco, Velasquez or Ribera, all 
color seems to be expressed in a mere 
range of light and darkness. Form 
was everything as Kaines Smith has 
said: “It is all the sun’s doing. The 
sun gives and the sun takes away.” 
In southern climes the merciless sum- 
mer sun burns out the color while to 
the North in Holland and England 
where mist and rain often prevail and 
preclude sharply defined form, there 
is an everchanging color scheme. No 
palette has yet mixed the colors that 
nature uses in her schemes of sunset. 
Thackeray speaks of that “charming, 
friendly English landscape that seems 
to shake hands with you as you pass 
along.” When the sun does shine, it 
shines upon a scene of beautiful fer- 
tility unequalled elsewhere in the 
world and which the moist climate 
produces and preserves. 

As Tuscany was on the line be- 
tween the North and South, where 
love of form and enjoyment of color 
were part of their natural conscious- 
ness, Florence seemed destined by 


Geography to become the birthplace of 
modern painting. Is it surprising 
that such a land produced great land. 
scape painters ¢ 

Half way up the hill of Fiesola, 
overlooking Florence, stands the con- 
vent of St. Dominic. It is from the 
windows of this convent, or while 
walking along its terraces, that Fra 
Angelico often gazed upon the lovely 
valley of the Arno and the distant 
vine-clad foothills of the Apennines, 
Could it not have been the joy he 
found in this ever-changing landscape, 
glowing in the gorgeous colors of a 
Tusean sunrise and sunset, sleeping 
beneath an Italian moonlight night or 
the hazes and mist of summer, that 
filled his soul with the longing to give 
expression in painting to his visions 
of heavenly beauty. 

Who can look upon Michael An- 
gelo’s Sistine ceiling, the Moses in 
Saint Peters in Chains, or the David, 
without feeling how true are the 
words, that “The music of mallets and 
chisels rang in his ears from infancy; 
the world as he saw it, was a place 
where every man’s work was to hew 
the unyielding earth and to struggle 
with stone.” In after years he said: 
“Tt is only well with me when I have 
a chisel in my hand,” and the world 
which he made with his own hands is 
a sculptor’s creation inhabited by he 
roic men and women, imprisoning his 
own convulsive struggles and the 
struggles of the human race, and 
carved into forms as solid and inde 
structible as the crust of the earth.” 

Nature seems to place the tools of 
workmanship in the hands of those 
whom she would choose to be her im 
terpreter. Look at Millet’s “The An 
gelus” or “The Gleaners,” wherein 
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one seems to hear the “Spirit of Earth 
prooding over fields where generations 
of humanity have toiled.” The soil 
is Millet’s theme. “From his little 
boyhood home at Greville he could 
look out over the troubled waters of 
the English Channel, and turning 
inland, he encountered an equally 
monotonous plateau. Gray ploughed 
lands and arid meadows alone diver- 
sify that dreary expanse of wilderness 
eovered for miles, partly with the 
refuse of the sea and partly with 
brown heather. Here and there a 
crippled tree, distorted by the action 
of the keen sea breezes, the outline of 
some squat church tower, or a mean 
thatched cottage stands against a sul- 
len lowering sky. As Muther has well 
said: “The force that had pressed the 
charcoal into his hand did not spring 
from the contemplation of any work 
of art, but from the study of the face 
of nature herself—that great univer- 
sal Mother, Nature, by whom he was 
surrounded, with whom and through 
whom he lived.” 

To every lover of art the charming 
little town of Pieve di Cadore in the 
Dolomites recalls the greatest of all 
Venetians of the brush, Titian. Where 
in Northern Italy, the land of sun 
and buttemented landscape are sur- 
roundings so well adapted to train 
and charm the eye of one who was to 
be the unrivalled master of color? 
Here we can see, as did he, the flower- 
starred meadows and craggy skyline 
he made to live again in his works. 
We see them in the “Presentation of 
the Virgin” in the Academy at Ven- 
ice, and we can see them again when- 
ever Titian and sometimes Leonardo 
da Vinci add a touch of nature to 
their masterpieces. 
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GrEoGRAPHY AND Locat NameEs 


Many local names tell interesting 
stories of physical changes of the 
places often visited by the traveler. 
They are enduring chronicles that 
often enable us to detect the nature 
and even assign a fairly precise date 
to such changes. Places along the 
Thames ending in ea or ey, like Put- 
ney, Chelsea and Whitney, were once 
islands when the lower valley of the 
river was not confined within regular 
banks but spread its sluggish waters 
over a broad lagoon. The casual visi- 
tor to Westminster Abbey sees little 
to tell him that the Abbey was built 
for security on Thorney Island and 
an arm of the Thames encircled this 
dwelling place of monks and kings. 

When the great storms of the 13th 
century destroyed the Old Roman 
highways that formed such important 
arteries of commerce and of civiliza- 
tion, the North Sea broke through its 
sand barriers and formed the Zuyder 
Zee which the summer tourist crosses 
to visit the Isle of Marken and its 
“wooden shoe” folks. How recently 
in human history such an event took 
place is attested by the fact that the 
islands off the mouth of the Scheldt 
and the entrance of the Zuyder Zee 
are a noticeable exception to the rule 
that there are few islands in the world 
that do not contain some root denot- 
ing their insular character. 

Notre Dame des Ports at the mouth 
of the Rhone has, since 1898, retreated 
three miles from the sea, and Ostia, 
the seaport of Rome, in the days of 
Augustus, is equally as far inland. 

Those who visit Naples and its 
beautiful environs, or wander through 
the deserted streets of Pompeii and 
Herculaneam, can always see Vesu- 

















vius dominating the horizon. Its well- 
known name is probably of Oscan 
origin and seems to offer evidence that 
the voleano must have been in erup- 
tion some two thousand years before 
the Greeks arrived in Italy to build 
a new city, Neapolis (Naples), and 
leave temples to their gods at Paestum. 

So wherever we wander we can find 
names of places that tell us in no un- 
ceitain language of the formation of 
a beautiful lake, the existence of for- 
ests that have been cleared; the former 
presence of animals now extinct and 
the setting up of lighthouses to serve 
as landmarks for the early mariners. 

When we see history, geography, 
folklore, in the very meaning of the 
names of places we visit, we can more 
fully appreciate the utter inappropri- 
ateness of the Old World names spat- 
tered all over the map of the New 
World by those too hurried to invent 
new names or impertinent enough to 
tear ruthlessly the names from places 
where they had some meaning and 
apply them to some wild-west camp. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ARCHITECTURE 


One of man’s vital necessities is a 
shelter from the forces of nature. 
Architecture has arisen from this 
need. From the natural cave into 
which primitive man first crawled to 
the Empire State Building, which 
may be described as a “steel bridge 
standing on end, with passenger cars 
running up and down it,” we find 
man’s varying method of meeting 
this necessity. 

There have always been two prob- 
lems before the home builder, namely, 
how to keep warm in northern lands, 
and how to keep cool and airy in 
southern climes. Climate has always 
been an important factor in deciding 
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the character of a building. Th 
traveler in Holland, Spain, England 
and Italy will note the difference jy 
the character of dwelling-houses. Thi 
has not been brought about by some 
body trying to invent a new style, but 
by a long process of experimentatiog 
to find out the best way to care for 
the needs of the inhabitants of a cep 
tain country. The rocks holding dow 
the roof of a Swiss Chalet are suitable 
and necessary in Switzerland, but they 
would hardly seem appropriate or 
necessary on an Indian bungalow. 

It has well been said that “Archi- 
tecture is the most human and the 
most earthbound of the arts. It me 
flects natural conditions and human 
characteristics in every phase of its 
developments.” 

All the well-known architectural 
forms have been bound up in their ori- 
gin with certain materials. The river 
bottom gave man mud, the forest wood, 
the quarries stone, the mines metal, 
The voleanic materials about Rome 
gave the elements of concrete for the 
monuments of “The Eternal City.” 





The mud along the Nile gave us the | 


hut of the Egyptian. The wood of the 
forests gave us the American home of 
our own early days. The bamboo and 
thatch of the Japanese, and_ the 
marbles of the Athenian temples, all 
tell us of the geographic distribution 
of the material with which man could 
build his home, counting house, and 
places of worship. Those who fail to 
enjoy to the full the opportunity to 
read with understanding the stories of 
stone, brick, concrete, and marble that 
man has left in his old-world dwelling 
places, overlooks the history, art, and 
ideals of life that man has most vak 
ued and admired. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND THE TRAVELER 


River VALLEYS 


The traveler in every land finds his 
journeys taking him along innumer- 
able valleys both great and small. 
Often they seem to be providentially 
granged to ease his passage through 
mountain barriers that block his path 
from one delightful region to another 
or from one center of human concen- 
tration to another. The valleys of the 
Nile, the Tigris and Euphrates, as 
well as those of far-off China and In- 
dia, are often known only from the 
descriptions in books rather than 
through the experiences of the aver- 
age summer traveler. The Rhine, the 
Rhone and the Danube, however, are 
European rivers that song, story and 
legend and travel have brought nearer 
tous. Yes, “All the World’s a stage,” 
but these three river valleys have been 
the scene of more than a fair share 
of the tragedy and romance of real 
life since the dawn of the Christian 
era. Of the three the Rhine more than 
the other two still dominates the af- 
fairs of nations and lures thousands 
of visitors to its romantic valleys so 
famed in legend and song. 

One who goes up or down the Rhine 
from Cologne to Mavence, as most 
summer tourists do, must think of it 
as something more than a wide, flow- 
ing stream. 
fact that on its banks for more than 
two thousand years, tribes and nations 
have lived, fought, played and died. 
Born by the St. Gothard and nurtured 
by a hundred glaciers it hurried first 
East, and then West and South until 
thwarted by its own sand and silt it 
was compelled to 
through the mountain only to find an 
ignoble grave in the mud and silt of 
the Netherlands. With what dread 
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the superstitious navigators of those 
early days must have approached the 
Lorelei—the abode of the mountain 
imps—as it rose 600 feet above the 
waters of the rivers and formed a 
swiftly flowing current at its base, 
rendering the passage difficult, and 
often dangerous. The resounding 
echo, now a_ delightful diversion, 
added but further material for the 
poems, music and legends of this fa- 
mous spot. 

Every castle, rock, and vine-clad 
slope seems to have its legends. The 
wine of the valley is white, except in 
a tiny vineyard on the slope of the 
Drachinfals where the blood of the 
dragon slain by Siegfried stained the 
soil with its blood. The days in the 
country of the Rhine always paint 
the majestically imagined background 
of the “Niebelingen Ring” with colors 
that can never fade. 

A sail down the Danube is an ex- 
cursion along a no-man’s river. It is 
not like the Tiber, Loire, Thames or 
Rhine, which one people claim as their 
own. It now belongs to no country. 
Seven countries look upon its waters. 
Its very origin is a source of contro- 
versy, and along its banks the old and 
new, past and present, wrestle for su- 
premacy. Since it has been placed 
under international control its cur- 
rents are open to the ships of all na- 
tions, but trade languishes. At the 
Iron Gate, that is sometimes called 
“the devil’s private residence,” Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Rumania meet. 
Here is the menacing part of the riv- 
er’s course and here also is thought to 
be the danger spot of international re- 
lations. Has the wild, turbulent course 
of the river found reflection in the 
hearts of the peoples along its banks ? 
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When we consider how many of the ature, Architecture, Language, Oy. 
preceding paragraphs can be enlarged toms and Laws of the places visited 
to volumes and many others added, Then only will the traveler find tha 
there is a better realization of the in- inexhaustible treasure house from 
teresting geographic by-products of which all may draw gems of experi. 
travel either in the New or the Old _ ences to make their leisure hours more 
World. One must, however, have enjoyable and be able to add that 
eyes open to see the relationship of which is worthwhile to the leisure of 
Geography to the Art, History, Liter- others. 





NEXT MONTH 


GEOGRAPHY NUMBER 


Edited by Proressor Douce tas C. RInGLey 


International Understanding Through the Teaching of Geography. 

Augustus O. Thomas, Founder and First President of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 

Dr. Thomas opens to teachers of geography in the elementary schools the opportunity 

that is theirs to develop among children a spirit of understanding and co-operation 

among the nations of the earth. 


Social Studies, or Geography and History. 

Edwin H. Reeder, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Reeder points out the contribution of geography and history to elementary school 
education and presents the well-balanced judgment of an educational specialist ona 
subject of present-day interest. 


College Geography. 

Nels A. Bengtson, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Dr. Bengtson presents a clear and helpful survey of the place of modern geography at 
the college level. 


Spokane: An Inter-Mountain Type City. 

Otis W. Freeman, State Normal School, Cheney, Washington. 

Dr. Freeman interprets the location, development, and progress of the “Inland Empire’ 
in relation to its geographic setting. 


Analysis and Synthesis in Geographic Instruction. 

Floyd F. Cunningham, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 

Dr. Cunningham presents geography as a fertile field for the educational specialist to 

sei for illustrations of the processes of analysis and synthesis in courses in 
ducation. 


A Critical Analysis of Six Geography Texts Printed before 1850. 

De Forest Stull, Teachers College, Columbia University. | 

Professor Stull compares the geography tertbooks of long ago with those of recent 
years, and thereby illustrates the progress of textbook-making for American schools. 


The Measurement of Achievement in Geography. 

Mendel E. Branom, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 

Professor Branom analyzes the problem of making and administering tests so that the 
teacher may develop variety and value in the necessary school examinations. 
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THE PLACE OF POSTULATES IN A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


J. B. SuHovuse 
MARSHALL COLLEGE, HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


¢=—-— N axiom is commonly de- 
A fined as a general state- 

ment whose truth is so 
attested by the whole of 











—_——_=— 
experience that any at- 
tempt to demonstrate it 
would seem a work of 
supererogation. Perhaps it might be 


said that the axiom, as the simplest 
of truths, cannot be formally proved. 

The axiom may be contrasted with 
the postulate. The latter, like the 
former, cannot be subjected to formal 
demonstration. The failure in this 
case is due to the fact that there is 
no proof in experience, however. The 
postulate (Latin, postulo, I demand) 
is a demand for credence without 
demonstration that can be universally 
accepted; otherwise the proposition 
would not be a postulate. The postu- 
late is an idea taken for granted, or 
accepted as true, for the purpose of 
rearing upon it a structure of thought. 
Grant the truth of the postulate, and 
certain things can be demonstrated as 
logically true in consequence. Assum- 
ing that the sequence of thought 
founded upon a postulate is itself 
logically valid, nevertheless this whole 
structure loses its validity if the fun- 
damental postulate is successfully at- 
tacked. 


A philosophy of education can be 


no sounder than its postulates, if pos- 
tulates are the base of it. That phil- 


osophies of education have rested upon 
postulates is apparent; if the founda- 
tion were in axioms and demonstrable 
propositions only, the course of time 
would witness the erection of a super- 
structure with such validity as to lead 
us ultimately to the philosophy of 
education. The postulates are the es- 
sential variables in the philosophy of 
education. 

The adoption of a new postulate 
supplies the opportunity (and the ne- 
cessity) for a brand new philosophy 
of education. The play afforded is 
illustrated by the famous first sentence 
of Rousseau’s Emile: “Tout est bien 
sortant des mains de |’Auteur des 
choses, tout degenere entre les mains 
de ’homme.” This was a new start- 
ing point for thought concerning edu- 
cation. Grant this sweeping initial 
view as to the superiority of nature’s 
devices over man’s devices, and a 
whole series of new propositions en- 
sues. But is the demand for credence 
one to which we can assent? If not, 
then that which follows must be ques- 
tioned, even without raising the issue 
of the validity of the sequential think- 
ing. 

A recent magazine article’ asserts 
that “an educational philosophy may 
be based on four fundamental propo- 
sitions.” (1) “Education is possible.” 
(2) “Education is possible in varying 
degrees in different individuals.” (3) 


1 Vivian T. Smith, “An Educational Philosophy,” in Educational Administration and Super- 


vision, February, 1930. 
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“Education is democratic.” (4) “Edu- 
cation is best accomplished in actual 
life situations.” The assertion as- 
sumes the truth of the four proposi- 
tions, and further assumes that these 
four, and no more, are all of the basic 
propositions essential to the develop- 
ment of a general theory of education. 

Is the truth of these four state- 
ments, or any of them, contestable ? 
Are they axioms, or are they postu- 
lates? Suppose that we should uni- 
versally accept the truth of the first 
statement, and perhaps also of the 
second one. How about the third one ? 
Is education, by its very nature, demo- 
cratic, or is that only a characteristic 
imputed to it by present-day tenden- 
cies? And how about the fourth as- 
sertion? Is the conception of the ad- 
vantage of the natural setting for the 
educational activity so fully demon- 
strated as to be beyond controversy, 
or is it perhaps a mere current belief, 
even although it is widely enter- 
tained? If any one of this writer’s 
“four fundamental propositions” has 
only the validity of a contemporary 
mode of thinking, it is clear that the 
philosophy stated in the article has 
validity only in the minds of those 
who accept that proposition as true.? 

As the peculiar and identifying 
characteristic of any philosophy of 
education, its postulates are essentially 
that philosophy. To use the currently 
popular phrase, they put the philoso- 
phy into philosophy of education. Be- 
ing points of view, attitudes toward 
life, interpretations of life, the postu- 
lates may be said to be the dominat- 
ing “philosophy” in the fashioning 
of any plan “of education.” The lat- 
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ter is meaningless except as related to 
the former, and is essentially a scheme 
of arrangements for making the phi- 
losophy operative in life. One’s philos- 
ophy of life is the inspiration for his 
philosophy of education. One’s phi- 
losophy of education, in turn, is his ex- 
pression of principles of procedure for 
inducing in others his philosophy of 
life. One who offers a philosophy 
of education offers first a philosophy of 
life, and then, with it, a formula for 
bringing life into conformity with 
that philosophy. The philosophy of 
education would be void of value if 
its pursuit should not eventuate in 
people interpreting life in terms of 
the underlying philosophy. One’s phi- 
losophy of life demands certain out- 
comes; these demanded outcomes are 
postulates in his philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

The postulates of a philosophy of 
edueation are thus seen to condition 
the objectives of education. The re 
cent tremendous interest in the deter- 
mining of objectives must be inter 
preted as a re-awakened interest in 
the philosophy of education, for ob 
jectives are the very heart of philoso 
phy of education. Objectives condi- 
tion the selection of educational mate- 
rials and the devising of activities— 
the making of curricula, and_ the 
choice of methods of instruction. Ob 
jectives, curriculum, method; these 
are aspects of education to be derived 
in consistency with the postulates 
emanating from a philosophy of life. 
Whoever speaks of objectives or cur 
riculum or method has implicit in his 
thought a whole philosophy of eduea- 
tion, to a part of which only he gives 


2 The article to which reference is made is used here for illustrative purposes only, and not 


as a subject of critical argument. 


It must be pointed out, in justice to the writer quoted, 


that the article claimed only to be “an attempt to state briefly a working philosophy of Ameri- 


can education.” 
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voice at the moment. Such books 
as Bobbitt’s “Curriculum” and the 
Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion are in essence treatises on the 
philosophy of education. 

The philosophy of education is thus 
seen to state itself in an order reverse 
to the course of events in education. 
The former (1) brings out from a 
general view of life certain ideas 
(postulates) (2) to dominate the se- 
lection of objectives, (3) which in 
turn condition curriculum and meth- 
od. As educational events take their 
course, the pupil (1) comes into con- 
tact with experiences (curricular ma- 
terial) as introduced by his teachers 
(methodology), (2) to the end of 
achieving certain changes in him (ob- 
jectives), (3) so that he turns out to 
be such and such a kind of human 
being, living out the philosophy of 
life whence emerged the postulates of 
this scheme of educational treatment. 

Inasmuch as any philosophy of edu- 
cation is derived from a philosophy 
of life, there are bound to be at least 
as many philosophies of education as 
there are views of life. Philosophy 
of education is therefore subject to 
evolution, swinging with the tides of 
human thought. To an extent it is 
bound to be pragmatic, however abso- 
lute any particular philosophy of edu- 
cation may appear to be. More or 
less loosely the most prevalent coneep- 
tions of education are therefore paral- 
lel to contemporaneous interpretations 
of life. Many complaints are heard 
that education is not sufficiently re- 
sponsive to current needs. We must 
observe, however, that education never 
can veer away from the currents of 
life to more than a moderate degrec. 


At any given time there exists 
among human beings a variety of in- 
terpretations as to the significance of 
life and its ends. Consequently at 
any given time there exists a variety 
of philosophies of education. In a 
democratic situation it is evident that 
the public school system gives expres- 
sion to compromises between these 
philosophies. Perhaps its most defi- 
nite postulate is the necessity of at- 
harmonize conflicting 
ideas. This may account for reduced 
cfliciency ; one can readily believe that 
an educational institution committed 
to a perfectly definite group of objec- 
tives, consistent among themselves, 
would be at advantage as to probabil- 
ity of achieving the desired ends. On 
the other hand, the fact that the gov- 
erning influences in education at any 
times are selections from, or compro- 
mises among, a variety of ideas may 
conduce to continuity. No revolu- 
tionary change in postulates in our 
working philosophy of education is so 
likely to take place under such condi- 
In other words, in spite of the 
tendency of a democracy to change 
its mind, that change of mind can 
mean no more than a shift of empha- 
sis if the newly favored point of view 
was already, in minor degree, a com- 
ponent force in the determination of 
the direction of action. The philoso- 
phy of education, as it operates in a 
democratic school system, is therefore 
bound to be evolutionary in character. 

It must not be supposed that all of 
the postulates of any philosophy of 
education, to which expression may 
have been given, are to be found , 
neatly assembled and tagged at the 
very beginning of the exposition, or 


tempting to 


tions. 

















even that they will always be found 
explicitly presented in full in any 
place. They may have to be inferred 
from the context. Writers seldom 
classify themselves, or say “I belong 
to such and such a group, philosophi- 
cally, therefore I believe so and so.” 
Such classification may prove to be 
difficult. Was Rousseau a naturalist, 
philosophically, or was he an idealist ? 
Was Locke a disciplinarian, or was 
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he a social realist? The life view of 
the writer has to be inferred, often. 
times, if it is to be discovered. The 
point is that such a life view does 
stand back of every organization of 
educational thought, and the latter 
must find its criterion of value in the 
former. The first step in evaluating 
a philosophy of education is in deter. 
mining its postulates, its assumed 
initial positions. 





NOSTALGIA 


Only the shadow of smoke 
Creeping 

Over the snow from the hemlocks 
Sleeping 

In dim moonlight. 


Only the wind in the pines 
Speaking. 

And the whisper of powdered frost 
Seeking 

Rest for the night. 


This is not much perhaps, 

To ask 

Instead of a splendid life that is 
A task 

Too sharp and deep: 


Only the shadow of birches 
Weeping 

Over a silent house 
Keeping 

Watch in its sleep. 


IpA Mary Sway, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

















SOCIALIZING THE COMMUNITY THROUGH 
CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Water Scorr MoNourt, Px.D. 


FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 





germ NE of the most important 
factors in the development 

O of modern civilization is 
the club movement. Com- 
munity clubs awaken 
people to their interests 
and responsibilities; and 
as every community is an influential 
part of the state, it has a work to do 
for itself, the state, nation, and world. 
The club movement helps people to 
see that it is their duty to make bet- 
ter homes, schools, churches, and a 
more pleasant environment in which 
to live. The only way these things 
can be secured is through unselfish 
service and earnest cooperation of the 
people in their respective communities. 
The first step toward community 
welfare is the development of a social 
point of view. The second step 
toward community improvement is to 
give a capacity for meeting the sense 
of social obligation after this sense is 
developed. This capacity can be had 
through community welfare clubs. 
The first appearance of community 
welfare will, as a rule, find its expres- 
sion in a home where a few friends 
assemble for the purpose of planning 
some social service. Later it may be 
the church. But eventually it should 
be the public school, because the basis 
of cooperation is found here, in that 
the public school is supported by all 
and for all of the people. The third 








poe + 


step toward community improvement 
is to teach what the problems of the 
community are. When the school 
house is made the center of community 
welfare, if the building is not modern, 
the community will be given a face- 
to-face look at itself. The require- 
ments of the social center will call for 
more pleasant and comfortable sur- 
roundings. This will demand a mod- 
ern building, adequate play appara- 
tus, a well-furnished auditorium, and 
a well-supplied kitchen for domestic 
economy. Later a piece of land will 
be needed for a school garden and 
experimental work in agriculture. 
When this step is taken it will have 
a wholesome influence on community 
improvement of homes, churches, busi- 
ness, and farm life, in that it will 
stimulate club activities among the 
young and old alike. 

But these club activities can not be 
successful unless they have a definite 
program of endeavor. If clubs set 
forth something worth while, such as 
improving the school, building good 
roads, establishment of better sanita- 
tion or water supply, the making of 
better and more convenient homes, the 
growing of better farm crops, the im- 
provement of social life, and the 
development of the young men and 
women of the community into intelli- 
gent and progressive citizens through 
club activities; the work is sure to 
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have the desired effect,—a united 
community on civic development and 
a socialized moral consciousness. 

There is nothing more needed in 
twentieth century life than a magnifi- 
cent manhood and womanhood ani- 
mated with the bounding spirit of 
overflowing social service, and there is 
no better place for the making of this 
type of man or woman than in com- 
munity welfare clubs. It is just here 
that we get a broader view of life, 
learn of the social needs of others, be- 
come interested in the welfare of 
others, get a joy that comes through 
social service; and our lives, purposes, 
and training are given a social point 
of view,—and this is what twentieth 
century statesmanship is demanding 
of us. Our task is the making of a 
world-democracy,—a world in which 
freedom, justice, and fraternity shall 
prevail in the civil law of the land 
and in the socialized conscience of 
man. 

Clubs for socializing the community 
are legion; but the ones we have in 
mind are elubs for boys, clubs for 
girls, clubs for joint work of boys and 
girls, and clubs for adults. 

The Boy Scouts and World Scouts 
are both excellent agencies for the 
socialization of the young men of the 
community. The former was first 
suggested by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
who was born in England, although 
he is more an American than an Eng- 
lishman. The movement attained 
immense popularity in England and 
today there is hardly a city or village 
in the kingdom without its Boy Scouts, 
and in 1930 there were 800,000 in 
the United States of America. It at- 
tained importance here some time 
after it had in England. Its chief 








leader in England has been Gener 
Baden-Powell. The original object jy 
starting this movement was for the 
purpose of organizing groups of boys 
for outdoor life, the study of the 
woods and natural history, and the 
training in healthy, resolute and ug. 
ful life, and habits. The call for 4 
good turn to some one every day” jg 
significant in forming the social habit 
of helpfulness. 

Sir Francis Vane of England wa 
the first to recognize the abuses and 
dangers of the movement and he 
started the organization of the World 
Scouts. He held that the training of 
the rising generations should be in the 
idea of universal peace, and that when 
all nations take up the movement the 
boys in the different nations would 
interchange ideas through friendly let- 
ters and yearly visits to the inter 
ational camps, and from this sympa 
thetic relations would exist between 
them and this would make future wars 
improbable. He stated that if each 
nation would give the price of one 
dreadnaught within its bounds to this 
movement, the building of dread 
naughts would become unnecessary. 
There would develop the spirit of 
social unity in the home, school, state, 
nation, and world. Mr. Vane was of 
the opinion that this-could be done if 
we would let our boys grow up in the 
plain natural truth that there are no 
foreigners, and that modern warfare 
is neither glorious nor interesting, but 
very sordid and stupid. Our moder 
means of communication, transporta- 
tion, and the getting of material neces 
sities and comforts so intimately com 
nect us with all of the world that we 
must realize and teach that all men 
are brothers and that each one has a 
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social obligation to perform as a world 
citizen. Stupidity and selfishness 
have caused the misunderstandings 
that have lit the fires of martyrs of all 
ages, that have incited all wars, and 
divided men everywhere into mutually 
hostile classes. 

The Big Brother Movement has 
played a large role in the elimination 
of stupidity and selfishness and in the 
socialization of the more unfortunate 
young men of the community. In an 
address, given in 1904, to the men’s 
club of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, Ernest K. 
Goulter suggested that each of the 
forty men present should become the 
friend and adviser of one unfortunate 
little boy. Thus was founded the Big 
Brother Movement and today thirty- 
seven states of the union are repre- 
sented in the movement, with from 
one to twenty-one organizations in 
each state which look after this type 
of socialization. The big brother is 
one who practices right living, and he 
possesses optimism, sympathy, sincer- 
ity, patience, adaptability, comrade- 
ship, and tact. They are by instinct, 
experience, and training well adapted 
for such work. The problems of child 
labor, public school education, com- 
mercialized amusements, social hy- 
giene, health, tenement regulations, 
and courts of domestic relations will 
all look the big brother in the face 
and call for his best efforts as he 
studies the little brother’s problems in 
his home, school, church, and com- 
munity. In solving these problems 
the big brother takes the unfortunate 
boy into his place of business or helps 
him seeure a place to work. This 
gives the youth a conception of the 
possibilities of business or professional 


life. He visits the boy’s home and in 
turn leads the boy to visit frequently 
in his home, this means a new revela- 
tion of home life for the youth. They 
go to see ball games, good pictures, 
and the best of dramatie perform- 
ances, and in many instances these 
experiences lead to the discovery of 
possibilities on the part of the youth 
that he was unconscious that he pos- 
The little brother is also led 
to attend church and Sunday school 
regularly. In this cultivation of 
friendship the big brother is doing 
some of the best social service in our 
country and the results have far tran- 
scended all expectations of the organ- 
ization. Those interested in this 
work should write to the Big Brother 
Movement, New York City, and get 
literature on this socializing ageney, 
which is second to none in our nation. 


sessed. 


Now, what shall we do for our 
girls? Girls have just about as much 
restless energy as boys of the same 
age, and nature has provided them 
with just as sturdy limbs as the boys. 
Then why not let them have the same 
opportunity for good healthy outdoor 
exercise? Miss Helen Westgate main- 
tains that her girl scouts can do any- 
thing that boys can do. The girl needs 
the group association and the social 
point of view which is so essential to 
world citizenship can not be developed 
in the girl unless she is educated in 
the group, by the group, and for the 
interest of the group. The educational 
slogan of the day is practical educa- 
tion,—an education which will show 
the child its relation to the home 
group, the play group, work group of 
which it is a member, the relationship 
of these groups to the world of indus- 
try, development, and culture. The 
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girl scout organization helps the girl 
to find herself and her place and so 
makes living a better and an easier 
process. In short the scout club helps 
the girl to meet in an effective way 
the incessant struggle for social exist- 
ence which is such an integral part 
of her life. The admirable socializa- 
tion accomplished through scoutcraft 
among boys is just as easily accom- 
plished through the organization for 
the girls. 

Corresponding to the Big Brother 
Movement for boys is the Big Sister 
Organization for girls which was 
started by Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt in 1910, who is at its head and 
up to the time of its incorporation, 
April 1912, supported it. This organ- 
ization is for the unfortunate girl 
what the big brother is for the unfor- 
tunate boy. The reader should not 
be content to take this brief account 
of this splendid socializing agency, but 
rather send for the Big Sister Pam- 
phlets, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and get an inside look into one 
of the most splendid and redeeming 
social organizations in American life. 
It is giving yearly hundreds of girls 
a new hope and a new lease on life. 
This field of social service is open to 
any woman who wishes to render 
social service to a class of girls who 
are friendless and need the advice of 
one who can lend help. 

Clubs for joint work of boys and 
girls are supervised by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and agricul- 
tural colleges. This system is consid- 
ered by many authorities to be the 
best system of sound educational the- 
ory that has ever found place in Amer- 
ican education. These club activities 
are strictly social in theory and prac- 
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tice and those engaging in this type 
of school and community activities 
can not keep from being devel 
into social personalities. Thig type of 
vocational education is the only one 
of its kind in the world that 
nizes equally the needs of the 
and girls out of school and in school 
and correlates school subjects with 
home work. It is also the only edy 
cational movement known in the world 
that brings at the end of each year 
tangible results in the form of net 
profits on investments of time, money, 
and expended energy. It is the one 
type of education that is developed 
strictly on the group or cooperative 
plan, which leads to real community 
building through efforts of cooperative 
buying, selling, and community wel- 
fare work. Today something like four 
hundred thousand boys and girls are 
enrolled in this type of club socializa- 
tion in the United States. The lead 
ers of the clubs and the boys and girls 
work together on their projects. In 
this they get mutual help from each 
other in the kitchen, shop, farm, 
school, and in the public programs 
given in the school,—the social center 
of club activities. Teaching is done 
by live cooperative demonstrations in 
the field, kitchen, and dairy. The key 
note to every effort is how to improve 
the farm, home, community, and how 
to make more effective the social spirit. 
The problems of modern education is 
the effective motivation of the work 
of the school and community. Edues- 
tion has a tendency to become artificial 
and lack that vitality which can come 
only through participation in the ac 
tual affairs of life. Clubs offer this 
vital participation in both school and 
community life. 
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SOCIALIZING THE COMMUNITY THROUGH CLUB ACTIVITIES 


In our rapid review of club activi- 
ties for the socialization of twentieth 
century life we must not forget clubs 
for the adults, and especially for those 
adults who work under the broad 
canopy of heaven, whose work has to 
do with the sunshine, rain, and storm, 
the elements of the soil, the laws of 
growth in plants and animals,—with 
men who constitute a large part of 
our population; who furnish us our 
bread, and whose children form the 
substantial basis of society in all voca- 
tions and avocations of life. In past 

the tillers of the soil have been 
unskilled. But at last, in the last line 
of industries, they are being reached, 
and today the farmer of America is 
looked upon as the most important 
factor in our many-sided civilization. 
Special schools have been established 
for the sons and daughters of farmers. 
Special institutions of learning offer- 
ing short courses for farmers, and the 
cub work of our state and national 
government centers around the farm 
and farmer as a foundation to build 
upon for future prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

The club serves here as a center of 
exchange where personal experiences 
are winnowed, sorted, ripened, and 
made common property in the social 
unit. A friendly discussion often 
saves useless experiments and points 
the way to more profitable methods of 
work, cooperative and economic effort. 
They promote a kindly and neighborly 
spirit, wholesome amusements, recrea- 
tion, and civic pride. They also foster 
professional growth, give a wider out- 
look to their members, and increase 
individual efficiency and prosperity. 
And the social opportunities afforded 
give an opportunity to break down 


barriers of social reserve and make 
possible cooperative participation in 
progressive living. In these clubs 
many farmers find latent capacities 
for enjoyment and social helpfulness 
which they had never dreamed of pos- 
sessing. The wives of the farmers are 
entitled to their full share in every 
phase of rural life, and in every pro- 
gram at the community center such 
topics as bread making, home ventila- 
tion, canning fruits and vegetables, 
and modern conveniences of the farm 
home should be discussed. Topics 
dealing with beautifying the home and 
socializing the community should also 
receive special emphasis from the mar- 
ried women of the community. 

The rural woman is becoming a 
business woman, and this is helping 
her to be a more efficient home maker. 
The days of drudgery are fast passing 
for the woman on the farm. She has 
learned to place an estimate upon her 
time by securing labor-saving devices, 
like her sister of the city and town, 
her study of scientific methods of 
cooking and housekeeping has enabled 
her to perform her duties easier and 
in less time. This gives her more 
time for mental development and the 
socialization of her community. The 
state departments of agriculture of 
the various states, through their good 
housekeeping clubs have been the 
dynamic agencies in producing the 
socialized New World woman. 

The people of the Western World 
are taking a more active participation 
in the socialization of human society 
than the Old World. The United 
States of America is leading in this 
dynamie movement for human well- 
being. Our public schools and higher 
institutions of learning are seeking 
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teachers who understand the signifi- 
cance of the socialization and democra- 
tization of human society. The New 
World and the New World Mind, so 
characteristic of the western world, 
have no place for rank individualists 
nor autocratic dictators. Human so- 
ciety must be led to desire progress 
by men who understand the full mean- 
ing of progress and not driven by a 
few who consider themselves intellec- 
tual lords and look down upon the 
masses with the contemptible phrase 
“just the common herd.” The New 
World and the New World Mind will 
not tolerate this contemptible look for 
it has caught the vision of a new and 
better day,—a day in which the inter- 
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ests of the working class will] 

capitalists not only in courts of ly 
but also in the hearts of the world 
A golden age for the future in whig 
there will be greater and more gen 
ine freedom for all, and especially fy 
the class that now experiences the ip 
ter consciousness that they have » 
freedom that greatly matters, an a 
of constitutional democracy in th 
world of industrial relations as we 
as in the political world, an age q 
genuine democracy in the great worl 
of spiritual values. The man of th 
streets is not only dreaming of a mon 
abundant life, he is also pledged to, 
socialized and democratized progran 
which is making his dream come tre 





A SOLDIER OF THE COMMON 


In other lands, in other days, 
My fathers journeyed wide; 

They sought the West by devious ways, 
Beyond Atlantic’s tide. 

From Caesar’s legions some, perchance, 
Down smiling vales fled on, 

To dwell in Gaul, till Gaul was France 
Beside the blue Garonne. 


By Snowdon’s summit, there in Wales; 
By Lomond’s craggy side; 

By Kiolens white, in northern dales; 
By Shannon’s crystal tide: 

In shaggy highlands where the Main 
’Mid shining peaks are born; 

In vine-clad fair Alsace-Lorraine ; 
Beside the Matterhorn— 


xOOD 


My fathers dwelt: their blood is ming 
Or tartan-clad *’mid snows, 

Or by the storied “castled Rhine” 
They wandered in sabots. 

Helvetian, Norseman, Saxon, Gael, 
Biscayan, Pict, and Scot— 

Wild kindred of the saga-tale 
Of sea or mountain grot! 


O pagan wildness in my veins, 
Lie still; no god is Thor; 

In all the earth his power wanes 
Despite the din of war. 

As Israel forgot of yore 
Osiris, Isis, Thoth, 

Let me forget upon this shore 
The crudeness of the Goth. 


Then left behind be clannish spite, 
And pagan dreams of blood; 

For me shall be the guiding light 
Of human brotherhood. 

In chains of clique and clan and caste 
Too long enthralled I’ve stood; 

I break those bonds and rise at last 
To serve the common good. 


J. F. SANTEE, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





\ CoRRECTION AND AN APOLOGY. 


In the October number of Epucation 
we credited an article on “English in 
Industrial Centers” to S. Ernest Kil- 
gore, of the Boys High School, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania. Mr. Kilgore writes 
that he should be pleased to have been 
the author of the article but that he did 
not write it. Due to an error in this 
office we gave credit to Mr. Kilgore that 
should have gone to Mrs. T. L. Baird 
of Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


A FuncTIONING PROGRAM IN 
GUIDANCE, 

We commend to our readers the four 
articles in this issue upon different 
phases of the guidance movement. That 
our pupils are sadly in need of guidance, 
both educational and vocational, is denied 
by no one who has given the education 
of youth a moment’s consideration. But 
that the Vocational Guidance Movement 
has accomplished what its early pro- 
moters claimed for its program is far 
from being proved. 


Mccu EMPHASIS ON PROMOTION. 


Probably the fairest criticism of the 
guidance department in our schools is 
that it has been too long in passing 
from the promotion stage. The argu- 
ment is still based upon need. All too 
much is being written about how essen- 
tial it is to have guidance ; all too little 
about the results accomplished — pos- 
sibly because there is so little that can 
be said. Twenty years ago vocational 
education was about where vocational 
guidance seems to be now. General 
conclusions were being drawn from in- 
dividual cases, Little attempt was be- 
ing made to produce objective evidence 
of accomplishments. The New York 


Industrial Survey in 1916 brought out 
the fact that few who entered the day 
vocational 


schools finished the two 


years’ course and a still smaller num- 
ber entered the occupation for which 
trained. Comparable data from other 
vocational schools outside of New York 
City could not be used because no voca- 
tional school could be located that kept 
such records. Today practically every 
director of a vocational school publishes 
as part of his report the number start- 
ing; how long they remained; what be- 
came of those who dropped out; the 
number who finished; the number who 
entered the occupation for which trained ; 
and what they accomplished after enter- 
ing industry. 


TRAINING AND PLACING CONCOMITANTS 
Or GUIDANCE, 


The difficulties confronting the voca- 
tional counselor are far greater than 
those faced by anyone else connected 
with the school system. Advising, train- 
ing and placing sound like three dis- 
tinct operations, but they all apply to 
the one individual. Probably the most 
vital mistake made by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education in its 
rehabilitation program for disabled sol- 
diers was in making separate depart- 
ments for these three stages of the 
rehabilitation program, Men were ad- 
vised for occupations for which there 
was no opportunity to be trained and 
were trained in occupations where there 
was no opportunity for securing employ- 
ment. 

In our high schools the counselor may 
advise but there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for training, except in a very 
limited number of the thousands of 
occupations into which industry is sub- 
divided, and there is no opportunity for 
placement at all. How is it possible for 
vocational guidance to function except 
in regard to the academic subjects it is 
advisable to study if one plans to enter 
a certain occupation ? 

No one counselor can possibly be voca- 
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number of people there is a place for 
many degrees of intelligence and many 
degrees of manipulative skill. Some 
one is needed to plan, to direct and 
to be responsible for accomplishment. 
Others are needed to fetch and carry. 


Is it too much to ask that some 
studies be made giving objective evi- 
dence that the guidance program is 
functioning? Epvucatron will greatly 
appreciate receiving the results of such 
studies.—H. B. 


tionally informed on more than a very Both A and D grade individuals ap s 

limited number of occupations. One needed as blacksmiths, or auto mechan. ¢ 

may be a machinist and work on parts ics, or carpenters, or plumbers, any h 

so small that it is necessary to use a occupation you please, but there js g . 

: lens to see them. He may also be a wide margin between the two extreme ° 

i machinist where a traveling crane is in every occupation in compensation and t 

a needed to handle the material. There character of work performed. One may ¢ 

ft is as much difference between these two continue to place his hope in tests but, 

ie machinist’s jobs in regard to pay, work- although some employers have found . 

* \ ing conditions, and opportunities for tests of service in selecting from a group ¢ 
yo advancement as there can be between those that are best able to perform g 

a two occupations like carpenter work and certain piece of work, no test has yet : 

t ‘ plumbing. been devised that is of assistance jp ; 

M determining which occupation out of the : 

i | Tests IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. many thousands is best for each of the 
A pupils in a guidance class. And no test 

Symonds in “Measurement in Sec- has appeared to predict for us how to : 

ondary Education” states that it is in secure employment in the occupation of : 

the use of tests that the greatest hope our choice. For some time to come ' 

for scientific guidance lies. The trouble pupils will continue to take the job they : 

with that solution is that in every can get when they need a job with littl 

occupation employing a considerable consideration for the guidance program, | 
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t Adolescent Education, by Frederick E. 


Bolton, University of Washington. The 
Macmillan Company, 506 pages, 1931. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say 
that there is no other field of education 
concerning which more scientific knowl- 
edge is needed, and less is available, than 
in the field of adolescent education. There 
has been a dearth of scientific literature 
produced in this field during the past 
fifteen years. 

Adolescent Education, by Professor 
Frederick E. Bolton, will meet a long-felt 
need in this particular field. The educa- 
tional world apparently has not fully re- 
covered from the loss sustained by the 
departure of that remarkable student, 
teacher and educator to whose memory 
Professor Bolton has dedicated this book. 


The author states that the book is in- 
tended to be an analysis and inventory 
of the adolescent for the purpose of find- 
ing his potentialities and his needs as 
determined by his unfoldment. The course 
of study is treated only incidentally and 
only as a means to an end. The author 
tells us that business, social and economic 
conditions and traditions have been the 
educational determinants, and that the 
educational theorist, not trained in psy- 
chological analysis, proceeds with what 
he conceives to be the logical unfoldment 
of the subjects and arranges the tradi- 
tional school subjects into what he com 
ceives to be ideal “mental discipline.” 

The child psychologist, instead of se 
curing his basic information from indus 
tries and the world at large, endeavors to 
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gecure his information directly from the 
children. This procedure consists, per- 
haps first of all, of a thorough scientific 
analysis of the child’s physical equipment, 
accompanied by a thorough and scien- 
tie analysis of his instinctive tenden- 
cies, his mental equipment, and his inter- 
ests, all of which serve as a key to the 
kinds of activity best suited to the proper 
development of the child. 

Professor Bolton points out the often 
ynobserved fact that a scientific educa- 
tional procedure builds upon what is, in 
order to achieve what is to be. This 
necessitates a scientific and functional 
knowledge of the preadolescent, adoles- 
cent, and the post-adolescent life of the 
child. Professor Bolton’s book consists 
of sixteen chapters, each giving a scien- 
tific treatment of a fundamental aspect 
of adolescent education. The book re- 
veals a mastery of the scientific literature 
in the field of adolescent education. It is 
a most valuable contribution to this field. 
Each chapter is accompanied by a care- 
fully selected bibliography. The book 
concludes with a thorough and enlighten- 
ing treatment of the ever-present and 
gigantic problem of Character Education. 
Few people are as thoroughly compe- 
tent to make such a contribution in this 
particular field as is this author. Know- 
ing the author as I do, I am neither sur- 
prised nor have my expectations been ex- 
ceeded, but had the author not made this 
excellent contribution before leaving the 
scene of action, both would have been 
true—Dennis C. Troth, Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Pestalozzi. By Lewis Flint Anderson, 
Professor of History of Education, the 
Ohio State University. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 283 pp. Price 
$2.00. 

Professor Anderson has compiled, in 
chronological order, selections from Pes- 
talozzi’s writings which give the reader 
what the author calls a “‘fairly accurate 
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conception of Pestalozzi’s work as a 
whole.” 

The introduction to these writings sur- 
veys briefly those outstanding features 
of Pestalozzi’s work as an educator who 
founded a renowned school of research, 
the purpose of which was to relieve the 
wretched state of his fellow men. All 
other introductions to the several chap- 
ters merely review “the circumstances 
under which the successive extracts were 
written.” The latter are taken from 
Leonard and Gertrude, Christopher and 
Alice, How Gertrude Teaches Her Chil- 
dren, Letters to Greaves, and selections 
from Pestalozzi’s simtliche Werke. 

To the educators, students of education, 
and laymen, these selections will offer 
inspiration and stimulation of thought. 
Pestalozzi, philanthropist and educator, 
understood mankind as few have done so 
before or since. 

Pestalozzi appoints, as the small child’s 
best teacher, the mother; as the school, 
the home. His letters to Greaves, a phil- 
anthropic English instructor at Pesta- 
lozzi’s school for the poor at Clindy, might 
well have been addressed to the mothers 
of the world, who, like Gertrude, are the 
child’s first teachers. 

The closing chapter of the book, repre- 
senting Pestalozzi’s final attempt to sum- 
marize his life’s work, is appropriately 
entitled The Swan Song. Here he urges 
the abolishment of the one-sided educa- 
tion, advocating the development of our 
faculties through use. 

Pestalozzi’s aims were high; perhaps 
idealistic. In addition to his desire to 
make faith and love partners in educa- 
tion with the home and religion, he adds, 
“If I should only have partly succeeded 
in bringing nearer to my contemporaries 
the withered rootstocks of mental and 
spiritual education, and an art of educa- 
tion in harmony with the noblest powers 
of heart and mind; if I have done this, 
my life will be blessed, and I shall see 
my greatest hopes fulfilled.” 
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The Extra Curricular Li- 


By Pearle Lecompte, Assist- 
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and Company. 163 pp. 


Group Interest Activities. The Extra 
Curricular Library Series. By F. C. Bor- 
geson, Professor of Education, 
1891. A. S. Barnes 
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New York University. 


and Company. 135 pp. 


Henry Barnard on Education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Education Classics Series. Ed- 
ited by John S. Brubacher, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the History and Philosophy of 
Education, Yale University. 1931. Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 298 pp. $2.25. 


Comenius. McGraw-Hill Education 
Classics Series. By W. M. Keatinge, M.A., 
D.Se., Reader in Education, University of 
Oxford, Visiting Professor University of 
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Hill Book Company, New York and Lon- 
don. 255 pp. $2.25. 
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The Measurement of Ability in Chil- 
dren. By B. C. Wallis. 1931. 36 pp., pa- 
per covers. Oxford University Press. 50 
cents. 


Descriptive English Grammar. By 
Homer C. House, Ph.D., 
Head of Department of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in the University 
of Maryland, and Susan Emolyn Harman, 


Professor and 


Ph.D., Associate Professor of English ig) 
the University of Maryland. 1931, Prep. 
tice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 366 pp. $1.85, 

A Children’s Symphony. As Developed ” 
in the Creative Music Classes of Linecoly 7 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Unk ' 
versity. 1931. 218 pp. $2.00. 

Introduction to Literature for Chil — 
dren. By Eleanor Rawlinson, Western q 
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igan. 1931. W. W. Norton & Company, 7 
N. Y. 493 pp. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, ; 
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